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DUTTON’S NEW BOOKS 


France Facing Germany 


By GEORGES CLEMENCEAU 
The Premier of France, the most dramatic re before 4 
world today, has been through all her intense fight for life 
a special way the spokesman for France. In this book his = 
coqueee cae the important events of the war precisely 
moment affected France. oak is a most valuable 
itumination of the emotions of France before the Dgece ee 


Koehler’s West Point Manual 


of Disciplinary Physical Training 


Lieut. Col. H. J. KOEHLER, Director of Military Gymnastics, 
ete., at the United States Military Academy, West Point, 
was Instructor at various Business Men's and Militia Camps 
in 1915 and 1916, and at United States Trai Camps and 

Cantonments in 1917 and 1918. Introduction y NE N 
D. BAKER, Secretary of War, who commends the book in the 


Net $2.00 
Incidents in the Life of a 
Mining Engineer 
By E. T. McCARTHY, A.R.S.M., F.R.G.S. 
Exciting adventures and interesting experiences in the wilder 


parts of the Rockies, Central America, the Gold Coast, 
Morocco, China, Malaysia, Australia, etc. Net 87.00 


Our Allies and Enemies 
in the Near East 
By JEAN VICTOR BATES. Introduction by the 
Rt. Hon. SIR EDWARD CARSON, K.C., M.P. 
A valuable study —-. only of the chief districts conveniently 


grouped as ‘‘ the Balkans,’’ but of the submerged peoples 
therein, Jews, gypsies, etc. Net $5.00 


Russian Revolution Aspects 
By ROBERT CROZIER LONG 
The time has not yet come when the Revolution can be set in 
its true perspective; until then and as an aid when that time 
comes, such a first-hand account of conditions and events as 
is here given by a correspondent for the Associated Press in 





Russia in 1917, is very valuable. Net $2.50 
Russia’s Agon 
By ROBERT WILTON, Correspondent of the Times 


(London) at Petrograd 
Just and accurate, probably the best-informed work on Rus- 
sian character, the ition of the soviets, and conditions in 
the interior of Russia, yet published. Net 85.00 


Charlotte Bronte, 1816-1916 


A Centenary Memorial 
Prepared by the Bronte Society, edited by Butier Wood, 
F.R.S.S., with a Foreword by Mrs. Humphrey Ward. Among 
those contributing the critical essays, persoua!l reminiscences, 
etc., which make the book no a a to Bronte lovers, are, 
Edmund Gosse, G. K. Chesterton, A. Benson, Bishop ‘Well: 
don, the late Dr. Richard Garnett, sire Sidney Lee Owes bees 


NEW FICTION 


While Paris Laughed 
By LEONARD MERRICK 
Av airy trifle—the Pranks and Passions of the Poet Tricotrin 
in the ay brilliant Paris that was: its light inconsequence is 
extraordinarily skilful, exceedingly amusing. et $1.75 


En Route 
By J. K. HUYSMANS, Author of “La Bas,’ “La 
Cathedrale,” ete. 
A rugged, strong, unflinching portrayal of the evelution of a 
soul from the most debased state of materialism into a pure 
and intense spirituality. 


Amalia From the Spanish of Jose Marmol 
A romance of the Argentine in the exciting days of revolution 
against the tyranny of the dictator Rosas. The English 
version is by Mary J. Serrano, translator of that famous 
sensation, ‘‘ The ee of Marie Bashkirtseff.’ Net §2.00 


DUTTON’S LIBRARY OF FRENCH FICTION 
Edited by BARNET J. BEYER, some time Lecturer 
A series which alms to present through translations of French 


masterpieces, the life of all sections, types, and classes of 
modern French society. 


Jacquou the Rebel 
By EUGENE LE ROY 


Reveals the sturdy rural communities of Perigord, where 
neither the conditions of life nor the gentle qualities of the 
people had changed from the period of this novel to the 
time of the present war. Net $1.90 


Nono: Love and the Soll 


By GASTON ROUPNEL 
A forceful story of life in the wine-growing district of Bur- 
gundy—a deep drama in which stark realism is combined 
with the finest and firmest faith in human nature. Net $1.90 


Siz further volumes are in preparation. 





Postage extra. Order of any bookseller or direct from 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., New'vork 





THE EUROPEAN 
COMMONWEALTH 


By J. A. R. Margiort, author of The rg Question. 
382 pages (weight 2 Ibs.). Net $7.50. 

A new book dealing with the rise of unten ee. 
the Hohenzollern traditions, the problems of Poland, the 
Near East and the Adriatic, and the Holy Alliance and 
the Concert of Europe. 


A REPUBLIC OF NATIONS 


A study of the organization of a federal league of 
nations based upon the Constitution of the United States, 
by R. C. Minor. 349 pages (weight 2 Ibs.). Net $2.50. 

“Must be read by every serious student of the most 
important issue now before the world.”—-Chicago Eve- 
ning Post. 


RUSSIA 


A history from the Varangians to the Bolsheviks, by 
RayMonp Beaziey, Nevirt Forses and G. A. Birkett. 
623 pages (weight 2 Ibs.). Net $4.25. 


HISTORICAL ATLAS OF 
MODERN EUROPE 


Twenty-nine full colored plates and fourteen half plates 
—forty-three maps in all—with an historical explanatory 
text covering the period from 1789 to 1914, by C. G. 
Rogertson and J. G. BartHotomew. Imp 4to (14% x 11). 
(Weight 2 Ibs.). Net $2.50. 


At all Booksellers, or from the Publishers. Postage extra. 
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What were the radical changes ? 
What were the modifications? 
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Compare the Smuts Plan with the constitution 
now before the Paris Conference, and clarify 
your thinking on this world-important subject. 
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The girl got 86 a 
week and was lonely. 
“ Piggy ""—you can 
imagine his kind—was 
waiting downstairs. He 
knew where champagne 
and music coul be 
bad. That was Lord 
Kitchener's doing. But 
another night? 0. 
Henry tells about it in 
a story. Read it. 


Judge! 





When you sent me 
up for four years, you 
called me a rattlesnake, 
Maybe I am one—any- 
how you hear me rat- 
tling now. One year 
after I t to the pen, 
my daughter died of— 
well, they said it was 
poverty and the dis- 
grace together. You've 
got a daughter, Judge, 
and I am going to 
make you know how it 
ee to lose one. I'm 
Tee now, guess 
I've turned to rattle- 
snake all right. Look 
out when I strike. 

Yours res 


RATTLESNAKE. 


This is the pane 
of just one of the 27 
wonderful stories of 

Henry. 





For years you have read these advertisements of O. Henry and thought 
that some day you would take advantage of their low price. 

But that low price is over. The rising price of binding alone makes it 
impossible to continue, to say nothing of the increase in the price of pay 
labor—everything that goes into these sets. 

We could make poorer books and continue to sell them at this pric: 
But O. Henry is worthy of a good book. His pages will be read and re-read 
so the books must be strongly and well made—as well as good to look at 

So the price must go up. No more will you be able to say “ Tomorrow 


I will get these books at the bargain price.” This is your chance. The hands 
of the clock won’t turn back. Send the coupon today—now—or you will 
be too late. 


O. HENRY 


274 Complete Stories. One Long Novel. 


O. Henry has made another record. Nearly a quarter of a million sets have already 
been sold—2,784,000 volumes. This is the biggest sale that has ever been made of am 
single author’s work in this country. More volumes of his works have been sold tha: 
any short stories in the history of the world. Up to the day this page goes to press 
two million volumes have been sold—in England, Australia and France—throughout 
the world—over a million in the United States alone. So many editions of O. Henry 
have been printed that the old plates were entirely worn out and we had to make brand 
new plates for this edition. So you will get the very first impression from these new 
plates—the clearest, cleanest print you have ever seen. 





One Soldier in France had with him «volume of O. Henry, which was eplit up into as 
moeany parte as there were stories, distributed and used until the print had worn away. 


FREE vein. 


JACK LONDON 








He was the last of our classic writers to die. He was the founder of a new lit 
erature. He was more real—more primitive than any of his heroes. Go with him to 
the freezing north. Follow him to the south seas. Fight your way with him around 
the Horn. Get his best work absolutely free. Send the coupon 4 


Only a Few Days More _-’*' 
of the Low Price (77 :i**« 


30 Irving Pi... N. ¥ 


Will you be left out of a thing as tremendous as this? Will you let this 4 aid iiaie 
man with his power for laughter and tears take his treasure to others A aan - “a soure al. 
and not to your Will you let this chance go and later pay a big price , Henry's works, in 12 volumes, 
for the set Or will you gend oe join the F gold tops. Also the 5-volume set 
millions who have wept and laughed and felt better for the of London, bound in green silk with 
reading of these warm, kindly, Joyous, tragic bits of life? 7 gold tops. if I keep the books I will 
Will you send this coupon now and be one of the # remit $1 per month for 17 months for 
thousands who get the books at the low price and little Jf _. the O. Henry set only, and retain the 
payments? Send only the coupon today without Pa London set without charge. Otherwise I will, 
money. Make up your mind after you get the within ten days, return both sets at your expense 
books. Remember thet the end of this sale is at 7 
hand. A day lost will cost you money. Send 


the coupon now-—today—at once a pone 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO. +“ °°" 
, he beautiful three-quarter leather edition of O. Henry costs 


7 . , 
30 Irving PL «= NEW YORK 7°,.09,5. Sf Si Tumeiour binding, send $1.80 for 18 monte 
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We think that the readers of The New Republic will consider our list of Spring 
publications an interesting one. We would suggest that orders be sent to the book 


dealer at least one week before “ Possible publication date.” 


In sending orders to us, 


please add fifteen cents per copy for mailing expense. 





John Reed 


Ten Days That Shook the World 


Reed's long awaited book on Russia moving picture 
of those thrilling days in Pétrograd. A serieus attempt 
to tell all of the details about the Bolshevik coup d'etat. 
It will be used as an original source by of 
the great Russian Revolution. It contains: ew 
speeches, newspaper clippings, correspondence, etc., 
never before published in this country. Profusely il- 


lustrated. 
Probable publication date Mor. 15 $2.00 


Major Walter Guest Kellogg 
The Conscientious Objector 
Foreword by Secretary of War Newton D. Baker 
In this book, the Eieimen of the Board of Inquiry for 
Conscientious Obj resents his own observations 
of the Objector, caved rom an official examination of 
a large number of all types in the military camps of the 
country, together with a brief history of the subject and 
some recommendations as to future action in regard to 
this vital factor in our national wellbeing. 
Probable publication date Mar. 15 $1.00 


Paul U. Kellogg--Authur Gleason 


British Labor and the War 
Reconstructors for A New World 


(Note: Originally announced for 1918 publication.) 
The publication of this book was postponed because the 
authors wished to bring it strictly up to date and have 
it cover the entire British Labor movement up to the 
time of the i Conference. It gives the fullest ac- 
count that bes appeared of the war and reconstruc- 
tion aims of B bor, deals also with the attitude 
of the American Fodieatios. of Labor toward the British 
Labor Movement, and contains valuable appendixes con- 
taining material not before published; also a compre- 
hensive index. 

Probable publication date Mar. 25 $2.00 


Ruth Dunbar 
The Swallow 


Not a war book but a novel based upon the actual ex- 
periences of one of the few survivors of the original 
members of the famous Lafayette Bscadrille. We be- 
lieve this delightful novel of adventure, suffering, hero- 
ism and love will prove one of the big surprises in 
Spring fiction. This inspiring message of faith and 
optimism makes it a memorable contribution to recent 
literature. A small part of the book appeared in the 
Century Magazine. 

Probable publication date Apr. 10 $1.50 


Theodore Dreiser 
Twelve Men 


Not short stories, not sketches, SOMETHING EN- 
TIRELY NEW. Full of drama, color, —— humor. 
A seething picture of American life. veryone _ 
guess who these twelve men were and are. Dreiser him- 
self moves through the of this book and is shown 
in lights and shadows that will be intensely interesting 


to everyone. 
Probable publication date Mar. 15 $1.75 


Edward J. O’Brien 
The Great Modern English Stories 


A companion volume to “The Great Modern French 
Stories,” and one of the series of the Great Modern 
Stories which will include American, Italian, Scandi- 


navian, etc. 
Probable publication date Apr. 20 $1.75 


Upton Sinclair 


Jimmie Higgins 


A new novel by the author of “ The Jungle,” of SENSA- 
TIONAL interest. It is an absorbing and dramatic 
romance of the struggles, temptations and decisions of 
an everyday workingman who, at first opposed to Amer- 
ica's = into the wir, becomes a patriot, joins the 
=> ance, but finally protests a fighting in 
angel. Sinclair writes: “ This best thing 
I have ever done,” and several — ced critics who 
have read the manuscript a 
Probable W tleation 


tion iy Apr. 10 =$1.60 
Edgar Saltus 


The Paliser Case 


A NEW NOVEL by the author of “ Imperial Purple,” 
“ Daughters of the Rich,” ete. This is a drama of gold, 
of pain, of curious crime and the heart of a girl, by one 
of America’s most brilliant writers. There are some 
characters in “ The Paliser Case” that will live long in 
American fiction. of beautiful Cassy Cara. 
She may go to your head. 
Probable publication date Mar. 15 $1.60 


Henry James 
Travelling Companions 


This collection of stories; none of which has ever before 
appeared in book form, will be a veritable find not only 
to James enthusiasts, but to all readers of fine short 
fiction. Every story im the book is more entertaining 
and of higher literary value than can be found in almost 
any collection of short stories now being published. 
Probable publication date Apr. 10 $1.75 


Eugene O'Neill 


The Moon of the Caribbees and 
Six Other Plays of the Sea 


These plays, “ Bound East for Cardiff,” “In the Zone,” 
“Tle,” ete., have been om acclaimed as the best 
that have been written merican in the last ten 
ears. John Corbin of New York Times, Clayton 
amilton in Vogue, The Nation, The Christian Science 
Monitor, Current Opinion, ete., all say that Bugene 

O'Neill is one of the few great American playw rights. 
Probable publication date Mar. 25 $1.35 


Albert Mordell 
The Erotic Motive in Literature 


Ww hat is the real meaning of the dream in Kipling’s 
“The Brushwood Boy”? Is the poetry of Wordsworth 
and Browning as free from erctic interpretation as most 
of their readers believe? This book is a most fascinat- 
ing and novel interpretation of the writin of the 
world's — poets and novelists. An entirely non- 
technica d entertaining my gg study that 

will surprise many and shock only a few 
Probable publication date Mar. 25 $1.75 


Richard Le Gallienne 


The Modern Book of English Verse 


An anthology edited with an introduction | Richard 
Le Gallienne. In this amin = Le Gallienne, as 
he says in his introduction, the more or less 
usual lines erally adopted 7: compiling such anthol- 
ogies as “ e Oxford Book of En nce ieee In 
this volume of between 500 and ges. particular 
stress is laid upon Modern English poe Both the 
editor and the publisher feel that this ay will take its 
place with the very few fine and exhaustive anthologies 
of English verse. 

Probable publication date Apr. 20 $2.00 





On April 20th the two following titles will be added to THE PENGUIN SE- 
RIES—V—THE CURIOUS REPUBLIC OF GONDOUR and other Whimsical 
Sketches by SAMUEL L. CLEMENS, author of Tom Sawyer, Huckleberry Finn, 
etc., and—VI—SKETCHES AND REV IEWS—by WALTER PATER—($1. 25 
per ’ volume) and NINE NEW TITLES IN THE MODERN LIBRARY (70c. 


each—send for catalogue). 





BON] AND LIVERIGHT, publishers, 107 West 40th Street, New York City 
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seen —_ has thrust upon America. Well he might. 
Co ntents are many signs that the challenge will not be too 
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RESIDENT WILSON’S Boston address 
P could hardly have been better conceived to 

enlist the support of the American people for 
the project of a League of Nations. America has 
played a great part in the war and is expected by 
the nations to play a still greater part in the work 
of establishing a just and permanent peace. So 
much we knew already, but the President gives 
such vigorous expression to the idea of America’s 
place in the great events of the day that no Ameri- 
can, however much he may have opposed the Presi- 
dent’s policies, can remain altogether cold. <A 
settlement which does not provide for an interna- 
tional organization to keep the peace, the President 
asserts with deliberate emphasis, will be a scrap of 
paper. The war will have been won almost to no 
purpose, since its fruits will be held by an utterly 
precarious tenure. That is the simple truth, as the 
Allied peoples fully realize, and as the American 
people, if they do not realize it yet, will certainly 
realize when the case has been argued before them. 
President Wilson announces that he will joyfully 
meet his opponents on the issue of acceptance or 
repudiation of the responsibility that circumstance 


There 


labors in Paris and jammed as the few weeks 
wil be with indispensable business interviews and 
speeches, we hope that he will spend part of it in 
expounding not the idea of a League of Nations, 
but the actual instrument, recently prepared in 
Paris. He could communicate to Congress his 
willingness to appear before the two Houses in 
joint session for the purpose of answering definite 
questions as to the meaning and probable effect of 
particular articles and clauses in the proposed con- 
stitution of the League of Nations. He could 
stipulate that he would not answer any merely con- 
troversial or hostile questions. He would not pro- 
pose to appear before Congress either to be heckled 
or engaged in a debate with Congressmen about the 
need and nature of an organized society of nations. 
He would only be proposing to give to Congress 
an opportunity to elicit an authoritative exposition 
of specific provisions of the proposed constitution. 
An exposition of this kind prepared for the purpose 
of clearing up ambiguous passages and answering 
widespread fears and scruples is very much needed. 
It would do more than any other method of exposi- 
tion not only to assist Congressmen in understand- 
ing the spirit and text of the instrument but in 
assisting to a similar understanding many thou- 
sands of interested American citizens. The Presi- 
dent is the only man who is fully qualified to ex- 
pound and interpret the text in detail. If he could 
only take the time to do so, he would employ the 
hours which he dedicated to the task in the way 
best calculated to avoid the opposition and secure 
the support of his fellow countrymen. 


HE New Republic recently exhibited some 
impatience at the prominence in Allied coun- 
sels in Paris of a man like Sergius Sazonoff “ who 
alone among Allied statesmen share complicity 
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‘ with the Germans for welcoming the war and for 
working to bring it on.”” The New York Tribune 
protests that Sazonoff was “ frantic for peace” 
and was ready to concede anything to obtain it 
short of a complete abandonment and betrayal of 
Serbia. Is the Tribune aware that Sazonoff, ac- 
cording to the testimony elicited at the trial of 
General Soukhomlinoff, was one of a group at the 
Russian Imperial Court, which conspired to deceive 
the German Embassy, the Tsar and France as to 
the extent of the Russian mobilization? The Tsar 
had ordered partial mobilization on the Austrian 
frontier, which under the circumstances was an en- 
tirely justifiable precaution. But the Russian Gen- 
eral Staff with Sazonoft’s knowledge actually or- 
dered general mobilization, directed also against 
Germany. When Germany protested the Chief of 
Staff lied to his own master about what he was 
doing. It was this general mobilization of the 
Russian army which enabled the war party to pre- 
vail in Berlin and which gave to it a plausible ex- 
cuse for forcing an issue. If Russia had not com- 
pletely mobilized, a diplomacy of conciliation would 
have had a much better chance of succeeding. 
Complete Russian mobilization constituted no ex- 
cuse for the German declaration of war, because 
the sufficient answer to mobilization is not war but 
countermobilization. But the furtive military 
preparations of the Russian General Staff are the 
one weakness in the diplomatic record of the Allies, 
and, according to the information now available, 
Sazonoff is the statesman who is responsible for its 
existence. He is also the statesman who refused 
to allow the question of liberating Poland to be- 
come a matter for international discussion. Finally, 
he has, we understand, the unenviable record of 
having opposed the Russian Revolution from its in- 
ception to the present day. What has he to do with 
the counsels of a group of nations whose statesmen 
are seeking to provide international safeguards for 
popular liberties? 


N the same article the Tribune calls attention 

to a passage in a book written by one of the 
editors of the New Republic and published in the 
fall of 1909. In this passage it was stated that 
‘‘ war may be and has been a useful and profitable 
engine of national policy.” The wars which the 
writer had in mind in writing this passage were 
those which preceded and were necessary to the 
unification of Italy and Germany and the libera- 
tion of Italian and German national life from for- 
eign interference. As long as one nation does pre- 
sume to interfere with the free political develop- 
ment of other nations and will fight rather than 
abandon such interference, war is manifestly an 
indispensable instrument of national policy. It was 
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because the map contained so many oppressed na. 
tionalities which could not be freed except by war 
that the author of the quoted passage never par. 
ticipated in any pre-war pacifist agitation. It jg 
because a genuine effort is now being made to reor. 
ganize Europe on a basis of federalist nationalism 
that war may to that extent cease to be a justifiable 
instrument of national policy. There is no dis 
crepancy between the passage quoted by the Tri. 
bune and the recent advocacy of a League of Na. 
tions by the New Republic. Indeed, if the Tribune 
had gone a little further in its exploration of the 
book in question, it might have discovered the pas. 
sage in the following paragraph which, considering 
that it was written some twelve years ago, has 
been rather remarkably vindicated by events. 


N page 312 of the Promise of American Life 
it is declared that America should be pre. 
pared “ to interfere under certain circumstances in 
what may at first appear to be a purely European 
controversy,’ because in no other way could the 
United States live up to ‘“‘the general obligation 
of a democratic nation to make its foreign policy | 
serve the cause of international peace. Hitherto 
the American preference and desire for peace has 
constituted the chief justification for its isolation. 
At some future time the same purpose, just in so 
far as it is sincere and rational, may demand inter. 
vention. The American responsibility in this re. 
spect is similar to that of any peace-preferring 
European Power. If it wants peace, it must be 
spiritually and physically prepared to fight for it. 
Peace will prevail in international relations, just as 
order prevails within a nation, because of the 
righteous use of superior force—because the power 
which makes for pacific organization is stronger 
than the power which makes for warlike organiza- 
tion. It looks as if at some future time the power 
of the United States might well be sufficient, when 
thrown into the balance, to tip the scales in favor 
of a comparatively peaceful settlement of interna- 
tional complications. Under such conditions 4 
policy of neutrality would be a policy of irrespons- 
bility and unwisdom.” So far as we know, the 
foregoing paragraph, written as we have said in 
1909, is the only published anticipation of the part 
which the United States, under the President's 
leadership, has played in the great war and it fore- 
shadows the attitude towards the issues of that war 
which has determined the international policy of 
the New Republic. 


HE death of Sir Wilfred Laurier deprives 
Canada of the most striking personage in ‘ts 
political life. For over forty years he had been 
the leading figure of the liberal party and for fif- 
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teen the Prime Minister of the Dominion. No one 
had done so much as he to transcend the narrow- 
ness of religious and racial division in the interests 
of Canada as a whole. With him, liberalism was 
something more than the figure of speech it had 
been on the lips of too many of his followers. He 
stood firmly by the idea of reciprocity with the 
United States at a time when such “ pro-Ameri- 
canism ” was freely interpreted as disloyalty to the 
empire. He was the protagonist of the idea that 
Canada was the sister-commonwealth of Great Brit- 
ain and no longer her obedient underling. His 
opposition to conscription two years ago resulted 
in the collapse of his party; but the issue against 
which he stood was decided less by the force of 
argument than by sinister methods of compulsion. 
His death leaves a gap it seems at the moment im- 
possible to fill. No other statesman commands the 
confidence of French Canada. No other liberal 
has the prestige essential to the reunion of the scat- 
tered liberal forces. Nor have Sir Robert Borden 
and his followers anything like the moral prestige 
which gave Sir Wilfred his commanding position. 
So long as he was in command of his party, there 
was a real antithesis between liberal and reactionary 
forces; and the less admirable elements in French 
Canadian life could make no headway against his 
determination to transcend their localism. His 
death is likely to lead to a racial schism within his 
party which it will be in a high degree difficult to 
overcome. 


HE assassinations in Munich reveal the treach- 
erous nature of the crust of public order 
which covers the seething discontent of the German 
people. The national government and the con- 
stituent assembly are proceeding with their work 
with a brave show of confidence that the demo- 
cratic régime they are organizing will function 
smoothly. But they are fully aware that all the 
materials are present for a most terrible revolu- 
tionary explosion. The people are hungry, and 
facing famine; the discharged soldiers are humili- 
ated by defeat and embittered by the lack of em- 
ployment. The old ruling classes are still present 
at the centres of possible action: they are effacing 
themselves for the time, but no one imagines that 
they have given up hope of returning to power. 
They have not forgotten their Machiavellian arts, 
nor will they be backward in applying them to 
foment revolution if it appears to them that after 
the revolution they may be welcomed back by an 
exhausted people. There are many signs that a 
crisis is approaching. Probably it will not break 
until the definitive peace terms are made known to 
Germany. Then those who hope to profit by dis- 
order will seize upon every point in which the peace 
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terms depart, or appear to depart, from the prin- 
ciples laid down when the armistice was signed. If 
the German people can be made to believe that the 
present government has betrayed them to exploita- 
tion and degradation, the days of that government 
are numbered. 


HE Government at Washington now has 

recognized and has admitted its error in dis- 
banding the War Industries Board and in remitting 
the whole process of readjustment to the un-co- 
ordinated activities of millions of private business 
men. The New Republic, at that time, maintained 
that the hand of government would be needed. 
It was needed first, beyond refusal, in the copper 
industry. The copper industry, unable to sell its 
accumulations of metal, was obliged to curtail pro- 
duction and to reduce wages. In order to prevent 
that reduction of wages from leading to wide- 
spread disturbances in the copper districts, the gov- 
ernment was obliged to summon a large body of 
the representatives of the labor of the copper dis- 
tricts to Washington, where the state of the in- 
dustry was frankly discussed and where joint 
measures by government and labor and capital for 
the stimulation of purchases and for the promo- 
tion of the export trade were outlined. A some- 
what similar policy of common counsel and of com- 
mon effort is now adopted for business at large. 
At the solicitation of Secretary Redfield, the Presi- 
dent has sanctioned a new Price Conference Board. 
The essential idea of this Board is that the govern- 
ment is the one existing composite representation 
of the consumers of America, and that in that 
capacity it can be of great assistance in leading the 
minds of the consumers to knowledge and to cour- 
age in making purchases of our accumulated stocks 
of basic commodities. Following that idea boldly, 
the Board should be of supreme value to the United 
States in hastening the day of a completely active 
resumption of trade. 


Borah the Fable-maker 


HERE is no city or village so remote from 

the great current of the world’s affairs as not 
to be alive to the significance of news from Wash- 
ington. For the ultimate political powers of the 
nations have become momentarily focussed as the 
political powers of the several parts of a great state 
focus themselves in a constituent assembly. But 
the powers of the world have drawn together, not 
in one focus but in two, Paris and Washington. In 
either there resides absolute veto power. Let the 
diplomats in Paris overreach themselves in inter- 
polating particular advantage into the charter of 
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the general good, and Washington will draw away. 
Let the politicians of Washington restrict and 
cripple the effective powers of the League in the 
supposed interest of American nationalism, and 
Paris will draw away. There may be an alliance 
of England, France, Italy and Japan, to endure 
so long as rival imperialistic ambitions stand in 
favorable conjuncture, but there can be no perma- 
nent organization of the nations. And if there can 
be no organization of the nations it is certain as 
anything can be that the late war was but a prelude 
to an epoch of disorders that will all but obliterate 
the familiar characters of our civilization. The 
forces now unloosed will never come to an equili- 
brium until there is a single power competent to 
maintain the peace, a power constituted either by 
mutual organization or by the process of imperial 
absorption of the small by the great. There is still 
time to choose; and veto power resides in Wash- 
ington. 

Therefore the world has been waiting with the 
anxiety of attention born of the dread of infinite 
agonies and disorders for a sign from Washington. 
And now the sign is revealed. Poindexter, Borah 
and Reed have spoken. Poindexter and Reed are 
known as far as Thibet and Timbuctoo as mere 
empty sounds in a desert of inanities. But Borah, 
advertised abroad as one of our great legal authori- 
ties, an orator and politician of courage and 
independence: what does his message reveal? A 
curiously petty man detailing an incredibly silly 
fable designed to evoke a cheap laugh at the ex- 
pense of a sincere and generous minded political 
leader. Borah may be distinguished in history as 
one of the forces of reaction that stood between 
the hundreds of millions and their desperate need 
of peace. But more likely he will be remembered 
only as the man who sneered at Taft; Taft who 
has risen as every real leader of America does 
somehow rise above personal and partisan motive; 
Taft who is laboring with single-hearted devotion 
for the honor and dignity of America, unmindful 
of the fact that the chief credit for his work will 
fall to the man who ousted him from the Presi- 
dent’s chair. 

But a fable is a fable; wretched taste is not a 
mortal offense, in a politician. What of the meat 
of Borah’s manifesto? Let us examine it in de- 
tail. 

“We are now proposing the most radical de- 
parture from our policies hitherto obtaining that 
has been proposed at any time sin¢e our government 
was established.” We are. We have heard the 


cries of twenty million human beings miserably 
perishing in consequence of the lawlessness of the 
policies hitherto obtaining here and abroad. A 
small proportion of those were our own men; yet 
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not so small a proportion that we have not cause 
to ponder upon the next war, fatally implicit in the 
old policies; the next war in which we may not be 
a belated if determined participant. 

Because, Borah argues, the project is a departure 
from established policies, it should at least be sub- 
mitted to a referendum. What are those policies? 
Washington’s warning against entangling alliances, 
and the Monroe Doctrine. Were these ever sub- 
mitted to a referendum, or even to a vote of the 
Senate? Yet they were bold departures in their 
day. ‘The first threw upon its own resources our 
American state, at that time a string of scattered 
settlements, everywhere exposed to invasion by sea. 
It thrust aside the guarantee of a powerful Euro- 
pean alliance, although it was by such an alliance 
that the American state had won its independence. 
The Monroe Doctrine was an even bolder de- 
parture. By it we challenged the whole world, if 
the world were minded to encroach anywhere upon 
our continent, and at a time when America’s mili- 
tary and naval power weighed very light in the 
international scale. Today we are the chief mili- 
tary power in the world, but we have citizens whose 
knees knock together in terror at the thought of 
our assuming a share of responsibility, relatively 
insignificant in comparison with those assumed by 
Washington and Monroe. “At least a referen- 
dum.”” On what? On the details of atreaty? But 
those are reserved to the Senate by the Constitu- 
tion. On the treaty making clause of the Constitu- 
tion, to enable our negotiators to bind us forever 
to the League, by fundamental law as well as by 
honor? The bonds of honor are sufficient for an 
honorable people. 

‘Why quit our own land to stand upon foreign 
ground?”’ demands the Senator. ‘That question 
would have been pertinent, if not prudent, when 
we were making up our minds about entering the 
war. But on what ground are our armies now 
standing on the Rhine? “ Are we not interweaving 
our destiny with European Powers when we join 
a League of Nations?’’ We interwove our destiny 
with that of European Powers when we turned the 
tide of the war. ‘The settlement is in a peculiar 
sense our settlement. Are we to declare our in- 
difference to the maintenance of the settlement for 
which American treasure has been poured out, 
American blood shed? Not even Senator Borah 
could urge this. Our destinies are interwoven in 
fact. Shall we define our consequent responsibility 
and act with despatch when action is necessary or 
leave the matter to unwritten law, tardily recog- 
nized, tardily enforced, when the mischief is almost 
beyond repair? That is the real issue. 

** The ex-President has said the Monroe Doctrine 
is covered and extended to the world. That was 
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the condition before Monroe announced it. The 
world was one. Monroe determined to separate, 
divide, divorce it.” If this were indeed the pur- 
pose of Monroe, his Doctrine has gone the way 
of all history, for our armies are on the Rhine and 
our commissioners in Paris. But nobody, not even 
Senator Borah, can seriously impute to Monroe a 
purpose of merely barren division. “‘ The American 
continents, by the free and independent conditions 
which they have assumed and maintained, are hence- 
forth not to be considered subjects for future 
colonization by any European Powers. .. . We 
owe it therefore to candor and the amicable rela- 
tions existing between the United States and these 
Powers [the Powers of the Holy Alliance, con- 
templating a crusade against representative govern- 
ment] to declare that we should consider any 
attempt on their part to extend their system to any 
part of this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace 
and safety.”” That is the Monroe Doctrine; wherein 
lies the purpose of splitting the world in two? 
There is no such purpose in it even as amplified by 
Polk, “ our settled policy, that no future European 
colony or dominion shall with our consent be planted 
or established in any part of the North American 
continent.” It is not the Monroe Doctrine that 
will be abrogated through an agreement with the 
other Powers by the terms of which any Old World 
state attempting aggression upon the American con- 
tinents will challenge the power not only of America 
but that of all the other European states besides. 
Monroe meant to guarantee the Americas against 
aggression from overseas; the League adds signa- 
tures to the bond. Borah’s spiritual father was 
not Monroe but the senile Jefferson, who wrote 
‘ Our first and fundamental maxim should be never 
to entangle ourselves in the broils of Europe. Our 
second, never to suffer Europe to intermeddle with 
Cis-Atlantic affairs.” 

The American states are guaranteed against en- 
croachment on the part of European Powers under 
the terms of the proposed League. But are not 
the other American states also guaranteed against 
encroachment on the part of the United States? 
The Monroe Doctrine, Americans have asserted, 
is not a declaration of a protectorate in the Eu- 
ropean imperialistic sense. It is not a cloak for 
aggression. We have felt aggrieved when Latin 
Americans have doubted our good faith in the mat- 
ter. But were we justly aggrieved? Not if Borah 
is our spokesman. “ Suppose threat of danger 
should come from Mexico, or from Mexico and 
its allies?’ Is it not a terrible thing that we should 
have to submit our case to the judgment of the 
world, instead of seeing danger when we please and 
settling with it as we please, even by annexation if 
that seems good to us? All that Austria-Hungary 
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asked, in 1914, was to be allowed to settle the 
Serbian danger without interference. The “ Ser- 
bian danger ” was a shameless pretext for conquest, 
but not a whit more shameless than the pretext of 
a Mexican danger conjured up by Senator Borah. 
And if Borah’s design is veiled, its echo in Reed's 
speech is sufficiently explicit. “‘ Say there is a dis- 
pute with Mexico over oil wells. Instantly this 
body of foreign speaking delegates [the League 
Executive Council] would advise as to the ‘ terri- 
torial and political independence’ of Mexico and 
determine for us what might be done about it.” 
Borah and Reed ought to move an amendment to 
the League constitution to exclude oil disputes from 
its proper domain. That might smooth the waters, 
miraculously. 

Not the Monroe Doctrine, not the honorable 
principles of American internationalism, but the 
hungry aspirations of a handful of American 
profiteers are prejudiced by the provisions making 
American disputes, like all other disputes, matter 
of common concern and common action. And if 
on this occasion we make our principles a cloak for 
our greed, we need never again expect a Latin 
American to regard us as anything but prospective 
enemies and plunderers. We shall stand before the 
Americas and the world not for what we are but 
for what the usurpers of our national honor make 
us seem. 

There was room for Senator Borah to criticize 
the basis of representation in the League with con- 
structive intent. One nation one vote, that is the 
basis of representation in the body of the delegates, 
and in the long run it cannot be satisfactory. The 
greater populations have more at stake than the 
lesser, and tenuous as the powers of this body of 
delegates may be, absolute equality smacks of un- 
fairness. One vote in the Executive Council for 
each of the five great Powers and four for the rest 
of the world, that will eventually be recognized as 
an undue concentration of power. Governments, 
not peoples, are represented in the League, and that 
is a grave weakness. There is still time for sincere 
criticism to affect the constitution of the League. 
What is before us is just a draft, flexible to the will 
of the peoples, if that will can find expression. No- 
where could it find more effective expression, at the 
present time, than through the United States Sen- 
ate. But let anyone who undertakes to criticize the 
document as it stands bear in mind the facts as they 
stand. The architects of the League have to build 
with materials they can rely on, and for the present 
their chief reliance is the five great Powers. It 
was more important to build compactly than 
grandiosely. 

Out of this compromise with apparent necessity 
Senator Borah erects against England a charge of 
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duplicity which he wraps decently in professed ad- 
miration for British diplomacy. Her possessions 
are guaranteed against attack from without. Well, 
what would we have? The transfer of British 
colonies to other imperial states by war? No; 
autonomy, independence in the end, perhaps; but 
against this the League offers no guarantee. Britain 
will have everything her own way in the organiza- 
tion. She packs the body of delegates with her 
colonies; she packs the executive council with her 
allies. Let us consider what modifications we would 
propose. To exclude Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land, South Africa? But are not these self-governing 
states in every realistic sense of the term? Was Eng- 
land ever able to conscript men from them, or draw 
revenues from them? No, their contribution was 
voluntary, and Canada and Australia paid more 
lives for victory than we. To deny those states a 
vote, along with Belgium and Portugal, the Czecho- 
Slovaks and the Poles would be as absurd as unjust. 
Will England vote them in the body of the dele- 
gates? No more than she will vote us. Like us 
the British colonials are biassed by common lan- 
guage and common ideas of right and expediency 
in favor of England. The Latin states might prop- 
erly protest the multiplication of Anglo-American 
votes. Not we. 

England will enter the Executive Council with 
her vote supported by those of Italy and Japan, 
says Mr. Borah. They remain allies. Not, how- 
ever, inconsistently with the League. If they did 
hang together, that would be only three votes out 
of nine. But would they hang together against 
America? England forfeiting her understanding 
with America out of regard for Japan or Italy? 

The League as proposed is not a legislative body : 
it is an organization for the amicable settlement of 
disputes, for the application of pressure, if neces- 
sary, to the disciplining of those nations that insist 
on trying the fortunes of war. All its force it de- 
rives from the voluntary action of the parties to 
the League, bound to such action only by honor. 
Is it credible that Senator Borah takes seriously 
his supposition that in a dispute between America 
and any other country whatever the Executive 
Council of the League, called in to inquire and 
make recommendations, would decide on the prin- 
ciple of the Old World versus the New? Any sus- 
picion of such crooked disregard of the merits of 
the case would disrupt the League. Were the other 
parties of the League without honor America would 
still be safe from such injustice because America’s 
military and economic resources are absolutely es- 
sential to the League. 

Senator Borah is greatly concerned lest the inter- 
nationalism of the League should prove identical 
with the internationalism of the Bolsheviki and ex- 
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treme socialists. He is much impressed by Trot- 
zky’s assertion that “the present war signalizes 
the collapse of the national state.” That was writ- 
ten two years or more before the end of the war. 
It was a prophecy that came nearer fulfilment than 
most. The Russian national state collapsed; then 
the Austro-Hungarian, the German. The Ruma- 
nian national state is tottering. But elsewhere the 
national state appears still to hold. What is Sen- 
ator Borah’s moral? That we should recognize 
the plain fact that since war as it is waged today 
is capable of weakening the structure of the national 
state to the point of collapse, and since war as it 
will be waged tomorrow will be infinitely more de- 
structive, therefore we who desire to preserve the 
national state and restore its stability must stand 
together for the prevention of wars? Oh, no. Sen- 
ator Borah’s moral is, hide within our own walls 
and be American, turn away from the levees until 
they actually burst and let the flood waters work 
their havoc until we arrive. Let us remain free 
‘according to our wisdom and our judgment to 
meet the emergencies of the future as we have so 
nobly met them in the past.” “ Let us be true to 
ourselves and it follows, as the night the day, we 
cannot then be false to any one and to any nation.” 
Oh, Borah, maker of fables and incomparable 
rhetorician! How nobly would we have met our 
emergencies if an easy chance had placed in the 
President’s chair one of our many statesmen who 
at heart opposed the war? How nobly will we 
meet them in the future, if we conceive that to be 
true to ourselves is to be deaf to the cries of the 
millions who must perish miserably unless we throw 
our will and our might into the scales for peace? 


A Free Ireland 


FAMILIAR problem like Ireland’s has the 

air of never changing. Even today many men 
are saying exactly the same things about Ireland, 
employing exactly the same hackneyed ideas, that 
did service—or failed to do service—before the 
war. Yet within a few months the complete trans- 
formation of the Irish question into something new 
and strange has been made manifest by various 
public acts, one of them being the unchallenged 
proclamation of an Irish Republic on January 21st, 
1919, issued by a convention consisting largely of 
British members of parliament. This act, un- 


doubtedly supported by the will of three-fourths 
of the Irish people, is sufficiently striking to provoke 
a new set of ideas. But the old tedious story seems 
to have dulled human consciousness irretrievably. 

Yet this new situation calls strenuously for 
thought, particularly as it is now merely disclosed, 
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not just come into being. For during the past five 
years each day gave statesmanship less excuse for 
declaring the Irish question insoluble. The act of 
time and the existence of the war created fresh de- 
mands for a positive responsible policy. The acute 
situation now developing is largely a result of the 
absence of such a policy, and inevitably it puts an 
end to the untenable condition by which the British 
government insists at one and the same time upon 
retaining and evading a solemn responsibility. 

Five years ago, beyond dispute, the present situa- 
tion was scarcely to be foreseen. At that time there 
was considerable excuse if not sufficient reason for 
confining attention to the pending measure of Home 
Rule, and for concentrating attention on the op- 
position of Ulster. That opposition was stubborn 
and certainly bound to be immovable while con- 
servative England fortified it. So long as Ulster 
recruiting offices ran full blast in London and so 
long as Lord Roberts campaigned for Ulster and 
the British army could be depended upon not to 
“coerce’’ Ulstermen, the human mind could 
scarcely decide where Ulster began and Tories left 
of. Men sought frantically and yainly, at any 
rate, to choose between immovable Ulster and ir- 
resistible Home Rule. The effect of the deadlock 
was mesmeric. No political idea seemed to have 
any relevancy outside it, and for the first time in 
modern history Englishmen, ignoring the de- 
pendence of Ulster on conservative England, could 
assure themselves that but for division among 
Irishmen themselves the problem could be settled. 
This immunity from responsibility, however, re- 
quired for its continuance a fairly static world and 
the perfect exclusion of new conceptions. With a 
world plunged in the agony of the war and new 
conceptions evolved to meet every phase of the con- 
flict, this exemption from the Irish difficulty ex- 
pired. 

The moment Mr. Asquith enunciated “ the rights 
of small nations,” it became quite unforgettable for 
Irishmen that Britain had a large responsibility still 
unfulfilled. Until the Rebellion of 1916 this con- 
sciousness was not sharpened, but the drastic 
executions of 1916 made the issue of small nations 
a living issue to Irishmen, the rebellion being based 
purely and simply on the idea of the rights of small 
nations; and when President Wilson put the weight 
of America behind the idea of self-determination, 
the full political aspiration of the majority of the 
Irish was completely renewed. Seldom in the his- 
tory of political parties has representation passed 
so swiftly from one set of men to another as from 
the Irish parliamentarians to the Sinn Feiners. 
Every class in society was concerned in this transfer 
of allegiance. The change expressed, as nothing 
else could express, a solid and invincible determina- 
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tion on the part of a majority to “ select for them- 
selves without interference from any other people 
the form of government under which in future they 
shall live.’ And instead of this action being a 
mere insurrectionary move, it was undeniably en- 
veloped in the moral sanction of President Wilson 
and his associates. 

How much does this moral sanction mean? In 
the light of it, certainly, the opposition of Ulster 
becomes insignificant. In various of the countries 
to which the assuagement of self-determination has 
been applied by the Allies, there have been national 
minorities just as unsympathetic to change as Ulster. 
These minorities have rightly demanded strong 
guarantees and have been granted them, but it has 
been unthinkable that their will should be permitted 
to frustrate or even impede the majority with which 
they are to have association. Only time can show, 
of course, how these minorities will fare. Ulster- 
men are prepared to believe that, short of annihila- 
tion, the British conservative could never consent 
to “ abandon ”’ them, and the worst fears of Irish 
domination are entertained. But these fears have 
not a tithe of justification which certain of the new 
“national minorities” can exhibit. The position 
of Ulster in an Irish parliament is, on the whole, 
capable of the most substantial and effectual legal 
and moral guarantees. 

It is the relation of Ireland to the British Em- 
pire, not the relation of Ireland to Ulster, that has 
been given pre-eminence by the doctrine of self- 
determination. Should the doctrine of self-de- 
termination apply to Ireland? That is the question 
which the victory of Sinn Fein, based on the moral 
principle proclaimed by Mr. Wilson, brings home 
to Americans. Morally the case of the Irish people 
is invincible. Their right to self-determination, 
their right to separate from England or to make an 
arrangement with England on some other basis 
than the Act of Union, cannot be disguised or de- 
nied. The Irish people are not secessionists. The 
majority of them had no part in the corrupt and 
intolerable measure that united their government 
to England’s. Rightly or wrongly, they ascribe 
to it the long record of misery, persecution, frustra- 
tion and humiliation that has been the large part 
of their modern history. Under the Act of Union 
they have suffered great as well as petty mis- 
fortunes. They have never accepted the Union, 
and it is their manifest will, with a pedigree of 
perfect clearness, to have the full freedom to de- 
termine their own government. 

Not having the physical power to force their will 
on England, and having no more excuse for assert- 
ing their separatist will unreasonably than Ulster 
has for asserting its will unreasonably, the Irish 
people are obliged to fight out their principle in a 
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fashion that will win moral support and enlist moral 
pressure all round. This was a hopeless cause in a 
static order of society. It is now a cause on the 
same plane of political wisdom and moral obliga- 
tion as several causes to which America has brought 
succor and victory. In the degree that Eng- 
land’s attitude parallels the attitude which drove 
this country into revolution, the right of Ireland 
to separation becomes afirmed and consecrated. 
The parallel is already sufficiently close to be rea- 
sonable, but where the revolting colonies forced 
England by enlisting actual military and naval al- 
lies, Ireland must rely on moral strength, winning 
in the teeth of enormous resistance that works se- 
cretly as well as openly. 

In spite of this conflict of wills, the British gov- 
ernment may still save the situation by offering 
Ireland a genuine partnership inside the British 
Empire. Recognizing that Ireland exhibits today 
the most signal results of bad and unsuitable govern- 
ment, the British may yet extend such terms to 
Ireland as will make a working agreement between 
Ireland and Britain a much simpler solution than 
separation. Unless such a plan is speedily devised, 
however, or unless the Sinn Feiners obscure their 
supreme moral claims by some mistaken offensive 
act, the world at large cannot but condemn the 
British government and see in its failure to meet 
its moral claimants a deep obliquity. This convic- 
tion is kept from crystallizing now because Britain 
is considered largely the inheritor of Ireland’s 
wrongs. But if the conviction is crystallized by 
Britain’s failure to give Ireland genuine self-de- 
termination it means a haunting moral accusation 
against the present Britain. It means vital acces- 
sion of support to an Ireland with a right to total 
independence. 


The ‘Teaching of Politics in 
American Universities 


N no country in the world do the universities lay 
such emphasis upon the study of government 
as in America. No branch of the subject is left 
untouched. The eagerness with which new methods 
of administration, new systems of electoral proced- 
ure, new forms of commissions are added to the 
content of the curriculum is little short of amazing. 
The larger part of those who teach it are genuinely 
enthusiastic about their subject. Nota few of them 
are chosen to take a share in the actual process of 
government; and it is only fair to say that most 
of them are successful. 
Yet the study of politics in America is in a 
curiously unsatisfactory condition. The student 


seems to accumulate an immense background of 
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facts. Certainly, for instance, the average graduate 
of Harvard or Princeton or Columbia knows more 
about the forms of government than the average 
graduate of Oxford or Cambridge. He can tell 
you about commission government, or the refer- 
endum in Switzerland or county government in 
Massachusetts. But he cannot tell you what 
federalism means. He cannot explain the theory 
of sovereignty. He has few or no ideas upon the 
relation of state and government. For the most 
part, he knows little or nothing of the history of 
political ideas; it is difficult to convince him that 
politics has a history behind Rousseau. What he 
wants, broadly speaking, to know is the facts about 
Congress, the facts about the party system in Eng- 
land, the facts about the referendum. Behind those 
facts, to the principles they imply, he rarely seeks 
to penetrate. 

The first main criticism touches the attitude to in- 
stitutions. Every American student can tell you 
about the separation of powers; most of them are 
bewildered when you tell them that the separation 
of powers has broken down. Every student is clear 
that sovereignty means that the power of the state 
is supreme; but of John Chipman Gray's admirable 
dictum that “the real rulers of a society are un- 
discoverable’ they have no conception. No one 
can study the curriculum of the average American 
college without discovering why this is the case. 
We are studying forms without proceeding to the 
analysis of the substance behind those forms. We 
do not teach the student to grasp that “ intuition 
more subtle than any articulate major premiss,”’ 
which is the real stuff of which the state is made. 
In mechanical terms, our government is visualized 
as a purely static institution. Our knowledge, at 
least as we communicate it, is knowledge by de- 
scription and not by acquaintance. We do not stop 
to explain why, for example, the committce-system 
of Congress has inevitably strengthened the execu- 
tive by making discussion unreal and thus transfer- 
ring the centre of dramatic interest to the solitary 
figure in the White House. We describe the boss 
system; but we do not explain the boss system as it 
originated from the over-simple Benthamite 
formule of the Jacksonian democracy. The result 
is that what we are exercizing is less the student's 
mind than his memory. We are not teaching him 
to understand why a dogma like the separation of 
powers could arise, and why it is ultimately un- 
workable. We are not making him see politics as 
a living process made of the stuff of which our lives 
are woven. 

We teach it, moreover, in isolation. That is, in 
part at least, not the fault of the instructor in gov- 
ernment. The American college seems to believe 
that a student who does not, in his four years, learn 
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a little art and chemistry and Spanish and corporate 
finance, has failed to receive the benefit of a wide 
education. The result is, of course, that his courses 
in government, are at best but an item in a larger 
programme. They lack an environment that can 
give them complete purposiveness. The student 
can learn about the government of America and 
know nothing of the government of Europe. He 
can get a feeble smattering of international law 
and remain entirely ignorant of the history of 
political ideas. He is searching units for a degree 
and Professor Blank’s course is reputed to be easy 
or interesting. 

But the matter goes even deeper. You cannot 
study politics apart from history. You cannot un- 
derstand the ideas of an age unless you understand 
the perspective in which that age is set. Cusa sets 
the background for Alexander Hamilton and the 
King’s prerogative is the parent of the police power. 
We do not study politics in this way; or, if we do, 
we take a series of men and summarize their ideas 
without reference to the specific circumstances which 
evoked them. The undergraduate knows that the 
social contract is nonsense, but he does not grasp 
the fact that it is significant nonsense. But history 
is noi enough. It is not necessary to accept the 
Marxian dogmas to realize that the economic in- 
stitutions of the time are fundamental. A student 
of politics who is not also a student of economics 
is untutored in the essential relations of his subject. 
The great dictum of Harrington that power follows 
the distribution of property is a fact which finds 
little or no application in our teaching. Yet Acton 
could emphasize the impossibility of explaining 
political phenomena without its use. John Stuart 
Mill could use it as the explanation of the course 
of legislative progress in modern society. Every- 
one remembers the eager desire to overwhelm 
Professor Beard when he tried to show the influence 
of those myths proclaimed by every American 
thinker of ability since Madison and Hamilton. He 
may or may not have painted a picture out of 
perspective; but the elements upon which he insisted 
do not find anything like their full place in the 
interpretations we offer. 

This aspect of our teaching is perhaps best il- 
lustrated by our failure adequately to emphasize 
the importance of psychological analysis. We are, 
after all, dealing with an eminently human set of 
facts; yet there are few teachers who emphasize the 
impossibility of understanding political phenomena 
without a thorough grasp of psychology. There 
are, indeed, few who do not know the change in 
perspective since Mr. \Wallas drove the Benthamite 
psychology ovt of the political field. But, to take 
an obvious instance, we cannot explain the very 
fact of political obedience unless we are fully equip- 
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ped with the latest knowledge psychology can offer. 
Do men obey, as Hobbes said, through fear? Is 
the real basis consent, as with Rousseau; or habit, 
as with Sir Henry Maine? The answer to this, and 
all kindred questions, we shall only know if we try 
fully to grasp and cautiously to apply, the things we 
are being taught by men such as Freud and Jung, 
McDougall and the behaviorists. It ought to be 
understood that no student is equipped for serious 
political analysis except upon the basis of a thor- 
ough acquaintance with these studies. 

There is also the question of books. 
approached with hesitation because here, in some 
sort, is the head and centre of the whole question. 
We: have innumerable volumes of descriptive gov- 
ernment. We have half a hundred introductions to 
political science. We have books full of “ read- 
ings” which anthologize a subject lest the student 
be tempted to examine it too fully. What impresses 
a stranger to this country is the small use that is 
made of fundamental texts. The student reads 
the summary of Hobbes in Dunning or Janet, but 
he does not read the Leviathan. He reads Profes- 
sor Gainer or Professor Gettell or Professor Lea- 
cock; but Mill and Rousseau, Aristotle and Locke, 
are, for most, too old to have real value. We do 
not use the ten or fifteen fundamental biographies 
in which the wisdom of a decade’s experience is 
summed up in a single flashing retort—things like 
Morley’s Gladstone, the letters of Acton, the cor- 
respondence of Hamilton or Peet or Bismarck. 
There, and there only, are the real secrets, the play 
of personality, the search for motives, revealed. 
We make little or no use of speeches; yet a student 
who read, to take but a single instance, a day's 
debate on the Home Rule Bill of 1914 would know 
more of the pith of politics than is to be learned in 
a dozen textbooks. 


It must be 
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A Substitute tor the Church 


ONE is needed. Say many. Say the ma- 
jority of those now connected with Ameri- 
can religious institutions. The church 

makes mistakes, it has failed, is failing in more or 
less important particulars. It needs reformation, 
not abolition. 

The reformers should not become so absorbed 
in consequential controversies among themselves 
that they overlook the growing numbers of church 
abolitionists. It has been customary to belittle and 
despise these as infidels and atheists and religious 
Bolsheviki, but their increasing numbers and re- 
spectability can surely not longer escape any student 
of religious affairs. At one point the reformers 
and abolitionists are agreed: there is no need of 
a substitute for the church. 

Is this rising abolitionism dangerous? Some of 
the religious-minded still feel that the thought of 
its success is too horrifying for rational beings to 
entertain, their own scale of rationality being, of 
course, the standard. After that shock has passed 
there remains the really more serious concern 
whether the abolitionists are likely to succeed. 

Democracy is capable of abolishing time-hon- 
ored institutions. Antiquity is for it no guarantee 
of perpetuity. Chattel slavery our American 
democracy only the other day tore out and dis- 
carded from our social scheme. Old? How many 
social institutions are older? The most advanced 
Greek and Roman philosophy of statecraft, upon 
which modern society has been builded, made an 
organic place for it. Ordered society was con- 
sidered to be impossible without it. On the very 
day of its abolition ethicists were demonstrating 
its righteousness, statesmen its indispensability and 
ministers of religion its divine ordination. 

The abolitionists might have been more cere- 
monious in the manner in which they made way 
with it. Some of them tried to be. More than 
one serious proposal of the state’s purchase of all 
chattel slaves from the owners at a fair price was 
made and widely discussed. Only the stubborn 
resistance of the slavocracy precipitated the violent 
process by which the institution was finally dis- 
posed of. 

That was yesterday. Today the saloon ts 
speeding down the ways. Is the saloon a 
mere abortion, an excrescence upon a debased 
modern civilization? How many social institu- 
tions are older? When have men not made wine 
the medium and measure of sociability? What 


would have been the Anglo-Saxon civilization out 
of which ours has immediately sprung without the 


tavern? The American democracy is right now in 
the process of tearing out one of the supposedly 
impregnable institutions of civilized history. 

All sorts of reforms have been attempted. An 
eminent prelate of one of our religious bodies 
which takes itself most seriously was so zealous 
that he tried, it will be remembered by antiquarians, 
at the opening of the New York subway, to estab. 
lish and operate a saloon on approved churchly 
principles. The injustice to the enormous inter- 
ests vested in the liquor business by outright and 
unceremonious abolition has greatly distressed 
many, even of those who are bent upon doing away 
with the saloon. But here again the shameless 
ethical and political methods of the brewing and 
distilling powers have proved their undoing, and 
their equities in the liquor business are being sacri- 
ficed without redress. 

Badgered and preyed upon by stubborn and 
sinister interests the American democracy can be- 
come positively reckless in disposing of useless or 
deleterious institutions. No degree of antiquity 
or dignity of prestige or intimacy of social stand- 
ing appears to deter it when decadence and oppos- 
ing pugnacity compel it to make up its mind. Is 
the American church in any danger at the hands of 
our democracy? 

Hosts of our people eminent and serene in their 
piety are so oblivious to the currents of thought 
surging through the common life that the sugges 
tion that the church can find a classification with 
chattel slavery and the saloon is unutterable sacri- 
lege. It is not the business of the analyst and in- 
terpreter to do aught but analyze and interpret. 
Certainly the present writer is attempting naught 
but this. He is not a furious abolitionist. He 
would not do violence to a fly—if it were not so 
annoying and so prolific a carrier and breeder of 
disease germs. 

But the most placid of us in his most placid mood 
can surely not be wholly disregardful of what the 
common American mind is thinking, and what it 
may more or less speedily make its intention to do. 
There are already large numbers of people to 
whom the ecclesiastical system is a vexation and an 
offense. Its economic inefficiency, its aimlessness 
of programme, the hosts of agents employed in 
inconsequential effort, its veritable army of retainers 
riding on the government-administered thorough- 
fares at half the tariff rates paid by the people, its 
enormous accumulations of wealth invested in mas 
sive structures standing often absolutely unused for 
any purpose during all but three or four hours in 
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the week, and not largely or to the best purpose 
employed during those three or four—all this has 
got on the nerves of great masses of people 
about as fearsomely as have the recklessness and 
extravagance of the idle rich. Increasing thou- 
sands have passed the joking stage when they 
reckon the social values of the church programme. 
They are now inclined to classify the church as an 
anti-social force. What they esteem to be its in- 
eradicable and universal dogmatism constitutes an 
enslavement of the mind which is as much more 
deleterious than slavery of the body as it is more 
subtle in its anti-social influence. The abolition 
of the system which begins and ends with all this is 
not alarming to them, is no longer repugnant or 
sacrilegious rather begins to loom as a public duty. 
The doing away with this system is coming to seem 
to them quite as important and heroic a service to 
advancing human civilization as was the work of a 
former generation in making an end of chattel 
slavery. 

So let us all calm ourselves into an appreciation 
of the realities. Remember that while any one of 
us thinks tenderly of his childhood experiences and 
the sweet associations of today in the delightful 
atmosphere of his own particular church circle, 
multitudes are compelled in their thinking to lump 
in one category these survivals of medievalism in 
thought and ecclesiastical process which still per- 
sist among us, all the freakish abortions to which 
our long stagnated religious life has given recent 
birth, the whole confused mass of agencies and or- 
ganizations, good, bad and indifferent, which have 
ensconced themselves behind the security of a “ free 
church in a free state,” multitudes, | say, are com- 
pelled to lump all this under one category, and the 
thought and sight of it makes them sick. That is 
the literal truth: they are sick of the whole busi- 
ness, and have grown utterly hopeless of the “ re- 
forms”’ which anxious ecclesiastics now so tedl- 
ously discuss. They find it easy to hit upon a sum- 
mary and wholly effective way to have done with 
the whole noisome business. 

‘But is it possible that any considerable number 
of the American people can now purpose the up- 
rooting and destroying of religion, or can be driven 
even by the confessed failures of the church to 
harbor so outrageous a thought? It is growing 
less and less easy to scare seasoned democrats by 
horrified ohs and ahs or by the shocked, maiden- 
auntly countenance. Democracy’s conceptions of 
the sacred are notoriously out of harmony with 
those inculcated by autocratic hierarchies. But es- 
sential religion stands in no danger of outrage or 
even of neglect by democracy. The question of 
the survival of religion is not involved. It is ec- 
clesiasticism which an increasing number of Ameri- 
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cans are complacent about abolishing, not religion. 
When the fathers did away with chattel slavery 
they did not undertake to disestablish the principle 
They 
rather proposed the more definitely to establish it 


of individual service for the common good. 


by giving it a nobler impulse than shackles and the 
driver's whip. The masses today so eager to make 


way with the saloon do not propose to stifle the uni- 
versal human craving for genial or even convivial] 
fellowship of men with their kind. They seek 
rather to give it a refinement and richness which the 
saloon and intoxicating liquors can never permit 

Religion stands in no ultimate jeopardy. The 
only circumstance which can cause it even tem- 
porary 


embarrassment and hinder its beneficent 
processes in society will be the stubborn resistance 
of an entrenched and 


which may conceivably become 


anti-social ecclesiasticism 
as blind and self- 
centred as the old slavocracy and the present-day, 
not less inglorious brewing interests. 

But it may quict alarm to point out the fact that 
the analogy for the development of our Ameri- 
can religious programme seems to lie elsewhere 
than in the history of anti-slavery and prohibition 


movements. The unfolding of the public school 


system is very suggestive. It is now a hundred 
years old, more or less. It has had a checkered 
career, and is still so faulty as to drive many a 


visionful educator all but to despair. But Ameri- 
can democrats are devoted to it. 


of it what they choose. 


They can make 
It is theirs, and can never 
fall permanently under the control of any clique 
or group or hierarchy. It has not forcibly 
the private school. Yet it has made many a 
private school useless and sent it to bankruptcy. 


abolished 


Thousands of American communities now have no 
other educational facilities than those supplied by 
the public system. Many once devoted to the acad- 
emy under private or church control have accepted 
the public high school with all of its faults, leaving 
the academy to perish, which it has more or less 
promptly done in scores of communities. 

The public schoo! standards of efficiency are al- 
ready on the whole higher than are these of private 
and denominational schools on the whole. When 
several years ago President James was inaugurated 
as the head of the Illinois State University he re- 
minded the assembled educators that no privately 
endowed institution in the land, however eminent 
its public service, could have survived the stagnat- 
ing influence of its “ privacy”’ without enforced 
outreach to the public for the funds to keep it go- 
ing and to finance the persistent demand for en- 
largement. Few realize the blight which inevitably 
eats into every institution which has all the money 
it wants. If it dares tell the public to be damned 
it is usually not slow in improving its opportunities. 
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Whatever of forward look and democratic 
aspiration abides in private and denominational 
educational institutions is largely the culture, direct 
and indirect, of the public school system. And the 
struggle of numerous denominational colleges 
against the growing efficiency of the public system 
is pitiful. If the energy still employed in this futile 
competition were expended in loyal citizenship and 
support of the people’s institutions, the gravest 
faults of the public educational system would be 
speedily corrected. 

Hierarchy is what is the matter with our re- 
ligious order, the system itself, its large vested in- 
terests and its irresponsible zeal to sweep more of 
such interests under its control. The faithful demo- 
crat may quiet himself of the fear that essential 
religion will suffer from the abolition of hierarchy. 
Rather religion stands to gain, and the sooner it 
secures democratic instead of hierarchic sponsor- 
ship the sooner will it come into its own. 

One need not be a prophet to discern the grow- 
ing tendency to accord religion this sanction. 
Others than “infidels’’ and “ atheists’"’ may 
properly point out the fact and rejoice in the issue. 
The religious order bids fair to go the way of the 
educational system, and go it faster and farther 
and more wholesomely. It will help to carry the 
educational system on to further and finer develop- 
ment. This theory is not the concoction of some 
dreamer. The thing is being done. Communities 
are taking over the direction of their religious life. 
One need only show an interest in this matter to 
find in his correspondence with all kinds of peo- 
ple in all parts of the country, in what the popular 
prints reveal and in his observations as he moves 
about the country, that the movement is going 
strong and true, albeit communities and individuals 
are still timid and for the most part as yet take 
only cautious steps. What will perhaps help the 
movement on most effectively will be the uprising 
of a self-conscious and alarmed ecclesiasticism to 
save its life and preserve as much as possible of its 
jeopardized fortunes. There are indications that 
this powerful impetus is not to be lacking. 

Of course democracy needs the church. That is, 
it needs some institutional expression of the uni- 
versal human religious impulse. This will be all 
the more clear if our quickened society shall 
demand the abolition of the present hierarchic 
type of organization. But the germinal idea will 
of course be retained, whether it is traced to the 
Greek ecclesia where were gathered together the 
citizens to consider and adopt measures for the 
highest welfare of:all, or to the Hebraic synagogue 
where met the people to share aspirations to the 
largest realization of the commonwealth. Our 
hard and rigid civil system, inherited and very im- 
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perfectly transformed from the autocratic order 
which imposed government by fiat, vastly needs this 
liberalizing influence. To be good democrats peo- 
ple need to be good citizens from choice and in an 
exuberant personal devotion to the common good, 
not because a superimposed government orders 
them out to service. Nor may the impulse to this 
service be properly mediated by the dogmatic pre- 
scriptions of hierarchic cults. The essential insti- 
tutions of society the people, the whole people, must 
be in a position to direct. Of course our quickened 
community life will take over the control of the 
religious order. It is already doing so here and 
there, and every new advance anywhere will give 
aspiring democracy new hope and confidence every- 
where. 
JosepH Ernest McAFEE. 


ZEsthetic Fundamentals 


T is a very common thing for people to say of 

a poem that it is not poetry, or of a picture 
that it is not art, or of a proposition that it is not 
science, when they really mean that the poem in 
question is not good poetry, that the picture is not 
good art or that the proposition is not true. It 
scems to simplify matters when one thus throws 
out of consideration much material that would 
otherwise have to be accounted for, but in the long 
run the simplification is illusory, and one is landed 
in a quagmire of insoluble problems. The special 
problem of the great achievements in art is, for 
example, often given a priority over the general 


one that concerns itself with the activity whose per- 


fect flowering, only, is perfect art, and nothing but 
confusion can result. Therefore in this discussion 
I shall, at first, take up a subject of the widest gen- 
erality, the fundamental one, concerning the place 
of the esthetic in experience generally. Only this 
mode of treatment will, I believe, make evident its 
practical, insistent, importance. 

A moment ago I noticed that the floor of my 
room was not immaculate. Its state produced in 
me a condition of unrest, sufficiently pronounced to 
make me get a broom and sweep it. I do not sweep 
habitually, and therefore the action has not lost 
for mea certain charm. I like to feel the flexibility 
of the broom, its functional responsiveness. The 
contrast, also, between the little swept, the unswept 
vast, has its attractiveness, its quality of vista and 
persuasion. Nor is it all quite pleasurable. There 
are the annoying inaccessibilities, the spots where 
fluent motion is arrested, and the currents of satis- 
faction are turned awry. There is frustration then 
as well as pleasing motion. The sweeping of 
room can ofier an epitome of the world of our 
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esthetic experiences as they link up with tliting. 

There were, however, other satisfactions‘that I 
found while sweeping besides those of immediacy. 
I took the broom up in the first place, because the 
floor was dirty. I used the broom because it was 
an instrument of service, because it would achieve 
an end that seemed to me desirable. Just as there 
was a pleasurable contrast between the swept and 
the unswept floor, so there was a pleasure in the 
knowledge that sweeping made the difference. 
The broom was agreeably flexible in the hand, and 
there was furthermore a consciousness that it was 
so because of its peculiar structure. There was, 
in short, besides the satisfactions that were imme- 
diate, a pleasure in the recognition of the instru- 
mentalities through which those ends were reached. 
There was involved in the process of sweeping, a 
scientific as well as an esthetic interest. 

This little incident of primarily domestic serv- 
ice will answer, as well as any other, for the dis- 
cussion of all the fundamental problems of 
esthetics. In fact it will do more, for it can help 
to mark the boundaries that lie between the domain 
of esthetics and the other great field of human 
knowledge, which is science. For these purposes 
it is far more practicable than the Venus of Milo 
or the sonnets of Shakespeare, since in them we 
have material so elaborately and specially de- 
veloped, and furthermore so very remote, that it 
obscures far more than it reveals. But sweeping 
a floor is readily intelligible. It has indeed no 
special and peculiar virtues for our purpose on 
which one need insist, and therefore it may be 
permitted to any one to whom it makes no appeal 
to take as an analogous instance the doing of any- 
thing whatever. The only thing of relevant im- 
portance is to note that when we do something 
and taste, as it were, its flavor, we supply ourselves 
with all the material that is necessary for the fol- 
lowing analysis. 

When I swept the floor, I did it as though the 
job were interesting, as though it had a flavor. 
This need not necessarily have been so. I might 
have swept it as though the only interest were 
cleanliness, as though the process were nothing but 
a means to get the end accomplished; and since 
it was, even for me, not an unfamiliar process, | 
might conceivably have carried it through like a 
mere machine. In that case I should have been 
acting just “ practically”’ and as a_ household 
drudge would act. She has normally no esthetic 
or scientific interest in her duties. In order to have 
had any of the special satisfactions that I find in 
the act of sweeping, she would have required con- 
ditions of novelty. A new kind of broom, for in- 
stance, that swept the floor more perfectly than the 
old one, might, if she were not too dead to such 
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emotions, have served to stimulate her, where any 
old broom served me. My interest in the matter 
answered for me in the place of novelty, and made 
it possible for me to simulate the originality of 
genius. This is, in part at least, the capacity, quite 
naturally to do (or see) familiar things as though 
done for the first time. 

What is in this case true of the esthetic inter- 
est in sweeping is equally true of the scientific inter- 
est. I, by bringing to it a fresh mental attitude, 
could realize the instrumental value of the broom, 
and be quite fascinated by its amazing power to 
remove dirt from the floor. I recognized a scien- 
tific truth, and took satisfaction in the recognition, 
whereas the conscientious household drudge would, 
quite unconsciously, take the attitude that floors 
and brooms and dirt were so interrelated that the 
first compelled, quite automatically, to the assump- 
tion of the second, for the removal of the third. 
Here again, a new kind of mechanical broom 
might, supposedly, awaken a mild interest even in 
“base mechanical’’ persons, and cause them to 
wonder how it worked, but this newborn interest 
would rapidly die away, and in a short time the 
new instrument, like the old, would become a part 
of the world’s fixed order, and would be quite in- 
capable of stimulating any emotion. This would 
be true whether the object were a broom to sweep 
the floor, or a Pythagorean theorem to state the 
relations of the sides of a right angled triangle. 
With so much of distinction, the scientific prob- 
lem can be left aside, and the zxsthetic may be 
brought into the foreground. But much that will 
be said of the ezsthetic can, analogously, be ap- 
plied to the scientific. 

Sweeping of floors can serve to bring out other 
matters of importance in the discussion of the 
esthetic. For example there are persons who pre- 
fer the broom to which they are accustomed 
rather than any novelty in brooms. The aspect 
of a floor that, at a customary rate, and with a 
habituated completeness, passes from dirt to 
cleanliness, conforms to the order of a comfort- 
able life. A new broom that would disturb the 
rate, or that produced a cleanliness that was more 
or less, would make demands for readjustment to 
which certain minds are loath. Just those condi- 
tions, and no other, constitute their environment. 
Under such circumstances there is a tendency to 
lose the value of detail in experience, and only the 
total of the conditions counts. Details are made 
distinct to consciousness, rather if something is 
altered in the environment than because they them- 
selves are there. Streets, buildings, shapes of 
rooms, house furnishings, clothes, even the master- 
pieces on the wall, tend to become nothing more 
than that, than things that may attract attention 
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if they are changed. In these cases there is a 
regressive tendency, a movement towards the con- 
dition of merely feeling comfortable in the en- 
vironment, rather than that of having objects 
about one which are the sources of real esthetic 
experience. Of course there is no sharp line of 
demarcation between the personal feeling of ad- 
justment to the object, and the feeling that the ob- 
ject is adjusted to oneself. The change is gradual, 
with constantly diminishing intrinsic interest in the 
things, until the values that remain still functional 
are almost physiological in character, almost like 
qualities of warmth, or light. The question of the 
means by which this degradation in value may be 
prevented is almost central for zsthetics, but must 
be left for a later article. 

What has so far been said should make it evi- 
dent, that the esthetic is not a definite object, some- 
thing that can be labelled as such, like a quartz 
crystal or a brontosaurus, and which remains 
esthetic, irrespective of time, place or circum- 
stance. It is as different as possible from such an 
object. Nor is it the object of an emotion of a 
peculiar kind, like awe, or admiration or rever- 
ence. As a feeling, it is essentially that of satis- 
faction, though it may be complicated with other 
feelings like admiration, or awe. There is no one 
thing definitely peculiar to the esthetic experience 
except that it involves an object that is immediately 
concerned in it, which object is the thing that at 
that moment is before the mind and is the bearer 
of the quality of satisfaction. This is as real if 
it lasts a moment as if it lasts for years; whether 
it is a story that goes stale after one hearing, or is 
‘a play of Shakespeare’s that age can never wither. 
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The F‘tter counts more hits than does the former 
but stil! a hit is a hit, whether the target has been 
changed, or whether it continues the same. 

A consequence of the nature of the esthetic 
object is the absence of all limit to its range. 
Peculiarities of condition, of culture, of an in- 
dividual mind, of pathological determination, or 
even a deliberate practice, may render anything the 
object of an zxsthetic interest. Some things, like 
works of art, are made deliberately to excite that 
interest as their primary purpose. Others, like 
the objects of what we call the applied art, are 
made to excite that interest as a secondary pur- 
pose. Natural objects excite without, in a sense, 
being made at all. But constantly, at odd mo- 
ments, anywhere, and before anything, the live 
and sensitive person has opportunity for the ex- 
perience. Naturally no man can have it all the 
time—not even the greatest poets, painters or 
musicians. They, like all other people, have their 
times when things are merely practical. But cer- 
tainly they, more than most of us, do have the 
world presented in this intimate relation. And 
the real purpose of zxsthetic education should not 
be to recognize some orthodox and well authenti- 
cated work of art, or even those that are heterodox 
and not at all authenticated, but rather that pur- 
pose should be such an awakening of the spirit of 
live observation, that there should follow the crea- 
tion of a world of beauty everywhere, by the 
process of discovering it. A consequence of this 
would be a really vital refusal to accept condi- 
tions that put upon this process trammels that 
almost completely check its function. 

Leo STEIN. 


The Peace of the Balkans 


may seem a small matter how the Peace 

Conference handles the Balkans. Certainly 
there are a dozen questions, from the freedom of 
the seas to the reconstruction of Poland, which 
seem to matter more. None the less it is well to 
remember that the world war began with a Balkan 
murder and ended with Bulgaria’s collapse. Many 
of us have guessed that it might have been finished 
in 1915 if diplomacy had worked as skilfully in 
Sofia as our men fought gallantly at the Darda- 
nelles. In these primitive regions one must realize 


\ most Americans as to most Englishmen, it 


among the possible motives of war a naive and 
juvenile delight in battle, which the rest of us have 
outlived. A peace which rested on a bad Balkan 
settlement would be a gamble with incalculable 
chances. 


I. THe BALANCE oF PoweR 

The old Balkan conditions, it is true, are utterly 
destroyed. The life of these nominally independent 
states had always been a struggle for existence 
against the overhanging menace of Austrian and 
Russian power. Austria is dismembered: Russia 
has committed suicide. Already, however, another 
two-Power balance may be discerned. Italy aspires 
frankly to a career as a Balkan Power, and official! 
France seems to be reviving the interest which for 
a brief moment Louis Napoleon took in the Near 
East. The Sonnino policy involves an open an- 
tagonism with Great Serbia. No one who has tried 
to piece together the fragments of censored news 
during recent weeks can doubt that the presence 
of American and Allied contingents on the Adriatic 
Coast alone prevented the scandal of an open war. 
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If the Peace Conference should give effect i: lithis 
region to the secret treaty, that war is only, bst- 

oned. With Greece the relations of Ityot sare 
only a little less strained. The pretensions of 
Italian imperialism to Southern Albania, to Rhodes 
and the Twelve Islands and above all to Smyrna, 
are a challenge to the Greek race, only a little less 
defiant than the simultaneous claim to the Serbian 
heritage in Fiume and Dalmatia. If Italy remains 
in lasting antagonism to Serbia and Greece, their 
common enemy, Bulgaria, will inevitably turn her 
eyes to Rome. Once more, as on the eve of the 
war, the clumsy astute diplomats of Sofia will 
offer their services to Serbia’s western antagonist, 
and a new Balkan Balance of power will be ad- 
justed. Indeed, the Bulgarian cabinet is already 
agitating for permission to send a special envoy 
to Rome. 

Similar antagonisms in other directions will re- 
cruit the group further. The logic of the Balance 
will cause a diminished Hungary, fatally opposed 
to the Serbs, to look instinctively towards Italy. 
Thus two groups emerge. One composed of Serbs, 
Greeks and perhaps Rumanians (with Czechs and 
Poles in the distance) looks to France. The other, 
composed of Bulgarians and Hungarians, gravitates 
to Italy. The two great Powers have for the 
moment driven a bargain on the basis of mutual 
consent to expansion. Such bargains in the old 
days were common (and short-lived) between 
Austria and Russia. 

It is hard, from this material, to foresee the 
shaping of a good settlement in the Near East, or 
of a lasting peace to follow it. The only hope lies 
in the ability of President Wilson to break down 
this whole system of the alliances and the Balance. 
There is only one way to do this in the Near East; 
to insist on a territorial settlement which follows 
national lines objectively. To all strategical argu- 
ments, whether for a new Italian Gibraltar in 
Albanian Valona, or for a “ scientific frontier "’ in 
the Alps, which would bring some 200,000 Ger- 
mans of the South Tyrol under alien rule, a Con- 
ference which means to make a League of Nations 
must oppose an adamantine No. 

The new world will miss the security of co- 
operative force, if it seeks safety in naval bases and 
impregnable frontiers. For communications and 
harbors it must make provision not by unnatural 
annexations at the expense of unwilling populations, 
but by the device of the free port and the jointly 
controlled river or railway. When it draws its 
frontiers, it must be ready to do justice even “ to 
these to whom we do not wish to be just.” It is 
nearly three years since I first wrote for the New 
Republic on the excessive pretensions of Italian 
imperialism on the Adriatic Coast. I will not at- 
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tempt to repeat what has often since been said 
with editorial authority. The danger of a settle- 
ment grossly unjust to the South Slavs is still acute. 
The Balkan problem is really a single one, however, 
and we shall find that it may be easier in the end 
to do justice to the Serbs if we are just also to 
Albanians and Bulgarians. The power-politician, 
when he has wronged one race, begins immediately 
to look for “‘ compensations.’’ He ends by wrong- 
ing not one alone, but two or three. Must the 
Serbs lose Northern Dalmatia to Italy? Then give 
them (so runs the legic of the Balance) a slice of 
Albania, and let them keep the Bulgarian portions 
of Macedonia. Must Greece lose Smyrna and 
Rhodes? Then let her, too, take yet another slice 
of Albania. From one wrong follows a whole 
train of wrongs, until a fantastic Balance rocks to 
the curses of millions. 
tl. ALBANIA 
Albania is the step-child of Europe. This lonely 
race has no affinity with any other stock on our 
continent. Divided between three religions, it can 
make no single appeal to faith. Its sons are not 
cosmopolitan traders, permeating western finance 
and journalism like the enterprising Greeks. There 
is no one to speak for them save the few travellers 
who have lived among them. And yet the fact is 
that from Byron’s day downwards it would be hard 
to find a West European who has learned to know 
the Albanians without admiring them. Consuls, 
soldiers, missionaries, ethnologists—all come under 
the spell of this attractive and original race. | 
have known them myself in all stages of culture. 
When I survey my own memory’s gallery of Bal- 
kan character, the men who stand out in it with a 
certain native aristocracy are nearly all Albanians. 
They are of all classes and faiths. It was a ser- 
vant who first excited my curiosity. He was a 
handsome, spirited lad, and in a time of insurrec- 
tion I used to employ him to carry large sums of 
money over a dangerous road. One day when | 
asked him if he knew a certain short-cut, he an- 
swered with the simplest of smiles, “ Yes, we 
always used that path at night when I was with 
Shahin.” Shahin (the falcon) was the most noted 
brigand of that region. My man then, who had 
just brought me a big bag of gold, was an ex- 
brigand. Troubled to know if I dare trust him, | 
told the story to the Bulgarian bishop. His com- 
ment was short and decisive. ‘‘ The man is an 
Albanian, is he not?” That was the verdict of an 
hereditary enemy on this singular race. It has a 
name for honor. 
Again I think of a pale, stooping, studious-look- 
ing man, with a name that indicated his Moslem 
religion and landowning origin, who once intro- 
duced himself to me. After a brief conversation 
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conducted on his side in meticulously perfect French, 
he suddenly inquired, “ Are you a descendant of 
Joseph Brailsford, who wrote chamber-music in 
the early eighteenth century?”’ In point of fact, 
[ am, but even among professed students of music 
in England I have never yet met one who had ever 
heard the old composer’s name. A musician with 
a passion for eighteenth century work, a brilliant 
philologist who knows Gothic and Sanscrit, as well 
as he knows French, German, Italian and all the 
Balkan tongues, a student of history who has by 
long grubbing unearthed a whole treasury of dis- 
coveries about the unworked history of Old 
Albania, I soon came to rank my visitor, born in a 
wild upland village of the Pindus, as the most 
learned of all my friends. I could go on indefi- 
nitely. Now I think of an Albanian of peasant 
origin, a Protestant colporteur, who by his sheer 
moral ascendancy would, day after day, alone and 
unarmed, rescue Bulgarian victims, after a bloody 
insurrection, from under the very bayonets of the 
Turks. Again, I recall an official in Abdul Hamid's 
time, who steadily defied all the inhumane orders 
of his Turkish superiors. I see a Catholic Sister of 
Mercy, herself the daughter of wild and unlettered 
clansmen, whose charity and devotion as she nursed 
her wounded Slav enemies shone with a grace that 
no saint ever surpassed. Or else it is an Abbot of 
the Bektashis (a heretic semi-Moslem mystical 
sect) with bells on his shoes to warn the little 
creatures of the grass, lest he should tread on them 
unawares, who invented aphorisms on ethics, the 
simplest but the most penetrating that I have ever 
heard. It is a quick-witted race, with keen esthetic 
perceptions, a feudal sense of honor, and above all 
an ardor, an individualism, which shows itself in 
moral and intellectual originality. It is a race 
worth saving. 

Its fate will be, if the politics of the Balance are 
consummated, to be dismembered among its heredi- 
tary foes. The London Conference of 1912, sit- 
ting with Sir Edward Grey as President, created 
Albania a perpetually neutral state, under the 
guarantee of the great Powers. By what casuistry 
those same Powers now hold themselves competent 
to divide it up, I have never pretended to under- 
stand. Where has Albania sinned? It was the 
Concert who gave it for its sovereign a German 
princeling, who lacked not merely sympathy and 
good sense, but even common animal courage. The 
boundaries laid down in 1912 were already much 
too narrow. To Ipek and Prizrend and the 


southern slopes of Kossovo, Serbia certainly had a 
venerable historic claim; but I speak with personal 
knowledge when I say that the population of all 
this region was two-thirds Albanian and only one- 
third Serb. 


In the South the Greeks had also done 
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we... at the expense of Albania. What was left 
wa: F ‘.rtainly the narrowest compass within which 
an }til’ pendent Albanian state could live. It con- 
tained ‘two towns large enough and (relatively) 
rich enough to be centres of a nascent culture, 
Scutari and Koritsa. Scutari in the north, with all 
the Catholic hill-country round it, its clans who 
have suffered martyrdom for independence, its 
schools and college which were just beginning to 
make an educated nation, has been assigned to 
Great Serbia, and is already in Serbo-Montenegrin 
occupation. 

The Serbs have great qualities, above all as 
artists, poets and soldiers; but theirs is not the 
rather stolid, equable, objective temperament which 
can make the rule of one race just and tolerable for 
another. The Montenegrin level of culture is as- 
suredly no higher than the Albanian. Conquest in 
the Balkans still means, and always has meant, the 
robbery of land and the extinction of the victim 
culture amid brutalities and massacres at which the 
western spectator turns sick. Let the reader who 
has the courage to face the nauseous detail turn to 
the Report of the Carnegie Commission on the Bal- 
kan Wars. I was a member (with Professor Dut- 
ton of Columbia, Professor Miliukoff of Petrograd, 
and M. Godard, now of the French Ministry) of 
that Commission, but I never want to read again 
the sickening pages of horror that we were forced 
to compile. There is, let me add, no native Slay 
population whatever in this Scutari district. 

In the South, Koritsa, and the region round it, 
has been assigned to Greece and is already occu- 
pied by her troops. No one, be it noted, troubles 
to wait for the Peace Conference. About Koritsa 
there is really some room for dispute. The popula- 
tion, both of town and country is, with some Vlach 
(Rumanian) infiltration, solidly Albanian and not 
Greek. Albanian is the home language, and the 
women and children, when I was last there (in 
1903) still spoke nothing else. -None the less, a 
large proportion, perhaps the majority of the 
Christians of the town (i.e., the men) being Ortho- 
dox by religion and therefore Greek by culture, 
regard themselves also as politically Greek. The 
Moslems on the other hand, a minority in the town, 
but the big majority in the country, are both 
politically and racially Albanian. How large the 
nationalist element which is Christian but Albanian 
by choice now is, I cannot say. It has fluctuated 
in recent years under savage persecutions. In any 
event, taking Christians and Moslems together (all 
racially Albanian) there is certainly a decided ma- 
jority for the Albanian nationality. That was the 
verdict of an official mixed commission which 
studied the question on the spot for the Powers in 
1913. The reversal of that decision today is the 
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consequence, solely, of barter and Balance-politics. 
Koritsa has enterprise, ideas and a relatively high 
level of education. An Albania robbed both of 
Scutari and Koritsa is doomed to vegetate as a tiny 
and hopelessly backward tribal state. 

The third theft is the appropriation by Italy of 
Valona (Avlona) and its Hinterland. This is, of 
course, a purely strategic acquisition. With it goes 
the one good port which this inhospitable coast 
possesses. 

My own solution is rather practical than ideal. 
Politically Albania is not yet quite ripe for un- 
aided independence: she is much too ripe and much 
too conscious for partition. Any destiny is better 
than dismemberment. The best available fate for 
Albania is now to bring the whole of its territory 
as defined in 1912, under an Italian protectorate. 
Let Italy do this work as the mandatory of the 
League of Nations, subject to the condition that 
her lease is not perpetual and may be revised or re- 
voked. Let her educate and develop, she must not 
colonize. The coast will be under her control, and 
with this addition to her power and prestige she 
might the more easily be persuaded to relinquish 
what she has claimed amiss in Dalmatia. 

Ill. MACEDONIA 

So long as it seemed doubtful whether the South 
Slavs would be united in one independent state 
under the Serbian Crown, it was difficult to press 
the claims of objective justice in Macedonia. To- 
day justice need no longer wear the look of mean- 
ness towards a gallant and sorely tried Ally. Serbia 
has before her a destiny so brilliant that she can 
afford to lose regions to which she has no sound 
claim. The old argument that she must secure 
an outlet to the sea no longer holds. By all means 
let her retain the right to use the Vardar railway 
and the quays of Salonica. Her real outlets, how- 
ever, are Fiume, and the long list of first-rate ports 
on the indented Adriatic coast. The question of 
the nationality of the Macedonian Slavs is one 
which I always find it bafflingly hard to debate. | 
know my facts, by close contact with the peasantry 
in the tragic years of the rebellion (1903, 1904) 
against the Turks. Count Ignatieff was once asked 
by a Pasha to prove his thesis that the Macedonians 
were Bulgars. ‘ You proved it,” he answered, 
“when you burned their villages.’’ I knew a hun- 
dred and more of those burned villages. One did 
not measure frontal angles nor classify skulls, amid 
the cinders. One knew that the Turks, the most 
practical of ethnographers, burned the villages be- 
cause the inhabitants were Bulgars, felt themselves 
Bulgars, and demanded self-government and Bul- 
garian nationality. In a long winter of relief-work, 
talking continually with the women, the sick, the 
wounded, the hopelessly broken, I never heard a 
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doubt of that claim from those who suffered in the 
attempt to vindicate it, or a regret for the cruelly 
repressed revolt. Lhe men talked only of “ the 
next time ’’: the boys whistled rebel ballads as they 
passed the Turkish sentries. 

I am no philologist, and am not competent to dis- 
cuss expertly the exact place of the Macedonian dia- 
lect in the Slav family, but I know that after learn- 
ing myself to speak a little of it very badly, I was 
easily understood in Sofia, while I could only just 
guess my way through an elementary sentence in 
Belgrade. In those days the Serbian claims in 
Macedonia hardly went south of Uskub (Skoplije). 
The rival claimant to the west and centre of Mace- 
donia was, in those days, not Serbia but Greece. | 
think I knew all the few Europeans and Ameri- 
cans in the towns—consuls, teachers, Protestants 
and Catholic missionaries, railway officials. All of 
them called the Macedonian Slavs, Bulgars. No 
one dreamed of disputing the facts of daily experi- 
ence. Must I give further evidence? Why, then, 
did Serbia in the treaty of partition which preceded 
the first Balkan war, assign the whole of Macedonia 
south of Uskub to Bulgaria, as an “ 
zone”’’? Why, again, was she forced, when she 
had taken it by the fortune of war, to rule by a 
system of martial law more Draconian than that 
of the Turks? 


conferring citizenship and voting rights on these 


uncontested 


Why, finally, did she shrink from 


‘Serbian’ brethren whom she had “ liberated ”’? 

Diplomatists will always regard this question 
from the Bulgarian angle. Should Bulgaria receive 
Macedonia? The answers are diverse. 
mind, the question itself is wrong. 
memories of those burned villages, the question is 
rather, What do the Macedonians desire? If there 
is room for doubt, let there be consultation. Ask 
the American missionaries and the French sisters 
who live among the people. Let a disinterested 
commission go among them, with no Serbian or Bul- 
garian official at its elbow, taking some neutral 
Vlach or Jew as interpreter. Serbia held the coun- 
try for three years: Bulgaria occupied it for two. 
The peasants have all the materials for compari- 
son. In the military sense, the country is a salient 
so exposed that one need not fear to add to Bul- 
garia’s power. Macedonia in her hands would be 
a hostage. Macedonia is the Alsace, the chal- 
lenge-cup of the Balkans. For Macedonia the Bul- 
garian population has an inextinguishable passion, 
and Macedonia means above all Monastir and 
Ochrida. The partition to be sure would be 
geographically unsound and unsymmetrical, an 
abomination to a soldier’s mind, an offense to com- 
mercialism. That,.to my thinking, is a strong 
argument in its favor. When all these states are 
disarmed, let them be taught to make use of com- 
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mon railways and ports. With an equitable racial 
partition a Balkan Federation might be feasible a 
decade hence. With an unsound partition the Bal- 
kans will still live under the shadow of rival 
Powers, given over in an unreal League of Nations 
to the furtive intrigues of the Balance. 
H. N. BRAILsrorp. 


**Work or Fight”’ in the 
South 


N a small town in Alabama, sixteen miles from 
Montgomery, the state capital, the mayor of 
the town had a colored cook. This cook one Satur- 
day night asked her employer for a higher wage. 
The mayor refused, stating that he had never paid 
any more for a cook and wasn’t going to do so 
now. ‘The woman thereupon quit, and, as the law 
provided, the mayor took up her employment card 
which he himself had issued to her. The following 
morning a deputy sheriff appeared at her door and 
demanded that she show her work card. Despite 
her explanation of the reason why she had no card, 
she was arrested and on Monday morning was 
brought up for trial in the Mayor’s Court, before 
the mayor himself. She was found guilty, and 
fined $14.00, which fine was paid by the mayor, 
who then said to her, “Go on up to my house, 
work out the fine and stop your foolishness.” 
This is a striking example of the method by 
which certain sections of the South have been able 
to improve on the “ Work or Fight Order”’ of 
Provost Marshal General Crowder. This order 
provided that every able-bodied male person be- 
tween the draft ages, must be engaged in some 
necessary employment. At first this only included 
males of a maximum of thirty-one years of age. 
Later the selective service act was amended to in- 
clude males up to forty-five years of age. But it 
was not sufficient for the many employers who 
found that the war took from them workers they 
had used in civilian forms of labor, and, North and 
South, compulsory work laws were passed by vari- 
ous states. Southern states whose legislatures were 
in session, Louisiana and Kentucky, made a maxi- 
mum working age for males of fifty-five, and 
Georgia a maximum of sixty years. The Missis- 
sippi legislature was also in session but passed no 
' compulsory work legislation. 
These federal and state laws, however, referred 
only to men. But women’s labor was also greatly 


in demand. The shortage of domestic servants 
has been felt throughout the whole of the United 
States, but it remained for the South to meet it in 
the extraordinary manner exemplified by the mayor 
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in Alabama. Cities and towns and rural com- 
munities passed compulsory labor ordinances and 
by this means met with partial success in keeping 
the population at its former work and sometimes 
at pre-war low wages. An effort to include women’s 
labor within the provisions of the Georgia state 
law was given up when determined opposition was 
voiced by leading Atlanta Negroes. 

An example of the sort of local ordinance re- 
ferred to is the one passed in the little Georgia town 
of Wrightsville. This provided that “ it shall be 
unlawful for any person from the ages of sixteen 
to fifty inclusive to reside in or be upon the streets 
of Wrightsville” unless this person can show thai 
he “is actively and assiduously engaged in useful 
employment fifty hours or more per week.” The 
law further provided that each person must carry 
an employment card signed by his or her employer 
showing that he or ‘she had worked as the law 
provided. It can easily be seen what a powerful 
weapon such a law would be in the hands of those 
who would be unscrupulous enough to use it. In 
Macon, Georgia, a colored woman was arrested 
for not working. She told the court at her trial! 
that she was married, that her husband earned 
enough to enable her to stay at home and take 
care of the home and her children, and these duties 
kept her too busy to do any other work. Despite 
this statement, she was fined $25.75 and told by the 
court that if she remained in Macon she “ would 
either work in service or on the public works ” as 
being married did not exempt her from the provi- 
sions of the law. 

In Birmingham, due to the shortage of domestic 
labor, an article appeared on June 19th in loca! 
papers stating that all women must work. The 
white women immediately protested and on the 21st 
another article appeared headed “ Negro Wo- 
men Here Ordered to Work.” About the same 
time the Municipal Employment Agency issued an 
order stating that “all Negro women . . . must 
either go to work or to jail.” Twenty women were 
arrested, all colored, on the first day the order 
went into effect. The following morning the Bir- 
mingham News carried an ironical article headed: 
‘United States Employment Bureau Calls Blufi 
of Ebony Hued Workers.” 

Some days later, the wife of a respectable colored 
man was sitting on her porch one afternoon paring 
potatoes for supper, waiting for her husband to 
come home from his work. An officer saw her, 
asked her if she was working, and on being told 
that her duties at home required all of her time 
and that her husband earned enough to allow her 
to stay at home, he arrested her for “ vagrancy,’ 
taking her to the county jail. When her husband 
came home and was told of the arrest, he immedi- 
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ately went to the jail to provide bail for his wife. 
This he could not do as all of the officials had gone 
home. His wife was forced to remain in jail all 
night, and was released on bail the following morn- 
ing. This case was dismissed when brought to 
trial. 

In Bainbridge, Decatur County, Georgia, in 
July, the city council passed an ordinance forcing 
all women (which meant all colored women), 
whether married or not, whose duties were only 
those of their homes, to work at some particular 
job. An officer was sent to the homes of colored 
people who summoned the wives of a number of 
colored men to appear in court. There they were 
charged with vagrancy and fined $15.00 each and 
told that taking care of their homes was not enough 
work for them to be doing. On the following night 
an indignation meeting of the colored citizens was 
held and the city authorities were told that unless 
this unjust and discriminatory law were repealed, 
the colored people would resist “to the last drop 
of blood in their bodies.” No further arrests were 
made. 

No record could be found of any able-bodied 
white woman being molested. 

These are some of the cases among colored wo- 
men. The impulse to secure colored male labor 
and to hold it for such purposes as the white man 
felt most important to his own welfare was also 
in evidence. Among a number of instances the 
following are worthy of note: 

In Pelham, Georgia, Rufus G. McCrary, col- 
ored, Agency Director for the Standard Life In- 
surance Company ( Negro), a man who had under 
his direction twenty-five agents, the group having 
produced during 1917 over $900,000 worth of 
paid-for business, was informed by the town mar- 
shal that he must get a job as he (the town marsha! ) 
did not consider the selling of life insurance an 
essential occupation for a Negro. This was done in 
spite of the fact that Provost Marshal General 
Crowder had expressly stated that the selling of 
life insurance was essential. McCrary received a 
monthly salary of $225 and personally cleared over 
$3,000 annually through the bank at Pelham. The 
town marshal delivered this ultimatum to McCrary 
as he was lying in bed dangerously ill with influ- 
enza. McCrary died the following night. The 
marshal stated that he was acting under the orders 
of the county sheriff. 

In the same town, Frank McCoy, a laborer at 
the Pelham Fertilizer Works, becoming dissatis- 
fied with this work because of the lack of oppor- 
tunity for advancement, and feeling that he had 
some ability in salesmanship, applied for and se- 
cured a part time contract with the insurance com- 
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pany. He made an unusual success in this effort, 
producing between $15,000 and $20,000 of paid- 
for business each month, on which his commissions 
amounted to between $150 and $175 per month. 
This work was done on a part time basis, the bal- 
ance of his time being spent at the fertilizer works. 
The same town marshal ordered him to stop sell- 
ing life insurance and to put in all of his time at 
the plant. 

In Columbia County, in the western part of the 
state, no Negro can work for another Negro. If 
he wishes to work for an employer, he must work 
for a white employer. 

In Lake County, Florida, eight colored men who 
were working as pickers in an orange grove where 
the scale of wages was much below the standard of 
$3.50 per day set by the Florida Citrus Exchange, 
like the mayor’s cook, quit in order to go to work 
at another grove where the wages were higher. 
Their employer notified the sheriff, upon finding 
that he could not secure other laborers to take their 
places, and the officer of the law called the men 
together and told them that they would either have 
“to go back to work at the former price, to war 
or to jail.” This case, however, was so flagrant 
that it came to the attention of the State Labor 
Bureau. An adjuster was sent to the place and 
he settled the matter by allowing the men to con- 
tinue at that grove where the wages were highest. 

Enough has been said to show that many em- 
ployers of Negro labor in the South utilized the 
national emergency to force Negroes into a condi- 
tion which bordered virtually on peonage. No one 
can tell how far the system extended, as most of 
the offenses occurred in the smaller towns and com- 
munities where Negroes dare not reveal the true 
conditions for fear of punishment, a fear which is 
well founded, as the lynching record of 1918 will 
testify. In the larger cities the opposition of the 
Negroes themselves checked too great abuses. The 
complaint of many reputable colored citizens in 
the cities is that the police authorities did not 
molest the criminal type of Negroes, the “ blind 
tigers,’’ gamblers, runners for immoral houses and 
the inmates of these houses, but only those who did 
work, even though tney were of the casual labor 
group. If the campaign had been devoted solely 
to the former class, there would have been no oppo- 
sition on the part of the better element of colored 
people, but in many cities there seems to be a recip- 
rocal arrangement between the police and this class 
of communicy parasites. 

The crux of the whole situation is found in the 
fact that domestic and farm labor has been affected 
by the new war-time conditions and the South, in 
large measure, was unable to adjust itself to a con- 
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dition where its former plethora of cheap labor 
was wiped out. It has the opportunity now to clean 
house and prevent further migration by wiping out 
the abuses which exist. If it is attempted through 
the courts to hammer down wages and persecute 
laborers, the South may expect increasingly to lose 
its Negro labor. Since 1914, it is variously esti- 
mated that between 500,000 and 1,500,000 Ne- 
groes have gone North. Without Negro labor, the 
South will be bankrupt. With it and its great nat- 
ural resources, it can become one of the richest 
sections of the country. It remains to be seen 
whether the better element among the whites can 
(and will) gain the ascendency over the larger 
element of those who practice the policy laid down 
by the Dred Scott decision of regarding the Negro 
as “ having no rights which a white man is bound 
to respect.” 


WALTER F. WHITE. 


The Fear of God 


HAT is what Mr. Harold Cranfield says is 

pressing upon him. I should myself call it 
something else. Perhaps social-political jim jams 
would be as good as any other name for it. 

Mr. Cranfield is one of those prosperous Ameri- 
can business men who up to a year ago believed 
unshakably that the existing economic and social 
system was just as solid and enduring as the granite 
hills. Every man for himself; but every man, in 
seeking his own selfish good, destined by unerring 
economic law to serve to the utmost the interests 
of his fellow man: that was the essence of the 
present system as he expounded it. The true na- 
ture of the system was first revealed to Mr. Cran- 
field forty years ago, when he was a student at 
Yale. Laid up in his room by a broken rib—so he 
tells the story—he was driven by boredom to turn 
the pages of a volume of Adam Smith, foisted 
upon him by a professorial friend who had shrewd- 
ly guessed that the student’s mind might be re- 
ceptive to knowledge when his body was broken: 
it never was when he could be up and about. And 
then his eyes fell upon the demonstration of the 
true place of individual selfishness in the Divine 
scheme of the world. It took hold of him with 
the force of evidence, and from that day to about 
a year ago he never doubted it, nor did he doubt 
that it could be made equally clear to all men who 
were endowed with the light of reason. That 


meant at least enough men to control the political 
destinies of the world. 

Provided that men generally received enlight- 
enment, Mr. Cranfield used to argue, there could 
be no question whatever about the stability of the 
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present order, founded as it was on hard fact and 
right reason. Therefore Mr. Cranfield was a 
liberal. He stood for the utmost freedom of 
thought and speech and of the press, that the truth 
might have an open field in which to meet and 
crack the bones of error. To be sure, there were 
socialists and anarchists at large who challenged 
everything, and there were social reformers be- 
sides who challenged specific parts of the existing 
system. Sentimentalists, all of them; or cheap 
fellows who had to win personal notoriety, if by 
no other method, then by standing on a street cor- 
ner and bawling out that two and two make four 
only because the capitalist exploiters will have it 
so. Can’t you hear him growing boisterously witty 
over them, from his seat of authority at the head 
of his dinner table? Picture him, erect, robust, 
his massive head crowned with gray hair, rebellious 
to the smoothing brush, his clear eyes beaming with 
good nature, the healthy red of his cheeks glowing 
through the gray of a well clipped beard. He 
was magnificent, in his good spirits, and so was 
his table, with its gorgeous china and chastely de- 
signed silver, its ranks of glasses aspiring to good 
things at the hands of a butler trained to distribute 
his gifts as unobtrusively as the fairies move when 
they distribute dew among the eager flowers. 
Opposite sat his wife, more beautiful in late middle 
age than any girl, with eyes brighter than the 
diamonds glistening upon her breast. There were 
two white shouldered daughters, one just come out, 
and all demure glances, the other a little mor« 
mature, discreetly conscious of the fact that a king 
had spoken of her as that impossibly beautiful 
American girl. It was not a very great king, to 
be sure, but a great connoisseur. Other ladies 
were there too, beautiful, of course, and men, very 
correct and handsome, real financial leaders and 
amateurs of art and politics. And very likely— 
so catholic were Mr. Cranfield's tastes—there was 
also a place for some member of the intellectual! 
proletariat, a little uncertain of the ceremonial of 
the courses and often apparently sunk in deep 
thought when in fact only waiting for a cue. Woe 
to him if the lady on his right, addict of subtle 
malice, gave him the wrong cue. 

All that was a year ago, but now a vast change 
has come over Mr. Cranfield. The buoyant opti- 
mism is gone, Bolshevism, hideous conception, has 
got into Mr. Cranfield’s mind, and crashes about 
destructively like a gun carriage broken loose on 
the deck of a foundering ship. In dark tenements 
of New York you may find pale men and hectic 
cheeked women poring over typewritten bulletins 
which report that things are moving fast in Ger- 
many, France, Italy, England: that social discon- 
tent is gathering head in Chicago, St. Louis, 
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Amarillo and Tucson. They read, and believe, 
sure that if they can live a little longer, they will 
see with their own eyes the Great Revolution, 
which shall make all things over, descending from 
Heaven in a chariot of fire. They believe, but no 
more vividly than Mr. Cranfield fears. To him 
there is Bolshevism in every bush, and his knees 
knock together as he passes by. 

“The world is going to perdition,” he groans. 
“ Did you see tat account of how the Bolshevists 
have got hold of Mexico? No sir: you're wrong: 
it’s not merely an expansionist yarn to work up 
sentiment for an invasion: it’s true, and the sooner 
we send our armies down there to clean out Car- 
ranza and his whole gang, the better. Have you 
heard how Trotzky has managed to send four 
hundred million rubles into our own country, for 
propaganda? Paper rubles? No sir: gold, good 
red Russian gold: I got it from a secret service 
agent who has seen it. The sooner we stop mon- 
keying with those propagandists, the better. Shoot 
them: or better, hang them in Union Square, a 
dozen of them, every day. That will teach the 
riff-raff what's what.” 

Propaganda: that is the great menace of the 
age as Mr. Cranfield sees it. It is an infection, 
that spreads faster and farther than Spanish in- 
fluenza. Our only hope is to localize the infection, 
destroy its foci. A whiff of grape shot, that is 
what is needed. Jails and machine guns, there lies 
our only hope. And suppose they are taken over 
by the enemy? God help us then, but we will fight, 
fight till the last man of us is killed. Then the 
Bolsheviki may have this world, and fight among 
themselves till the food gives out and they all 
starve to death. 

“| don’t think it’s very nice of you, Papa, to 
talk about dying to the last man and leaving the 
world to the Bolsheviki. What will become of us 
women?’ Thus speaks Alice, debutante daughter 
a year ago, but now a very self-possessed, self- 
determined young woman. She has been engaged 
in war-work. It was her job to meet incoming 
boats with an ambulance and carry the sick and 
wounded to the hospitals. She did it with spirit 
and nerve, as I can testify, having all but come to 
my end under the wheels of her drab colored gov- 
ernment car, crashing through the crowds as if 
accidents didn’t matter, since an ambulance was 
at hand. She gave me a nonchalant nod of recog- 
nition as I leapt for safety behind an L post. She 
was exquisite in her khaki uniform, with scarce a 
yellow curl escaping the prison of her little cap. 
Glowing cheeks, shining eyes: how must she have 
appeared to her wounded charges? “ They all 
adore me, and I believe a lot of them are Bolshe- 
viki at heart.” Perhaps they are, but if Bolsheviki 
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are human beings, of course they adore Alice. 

“What will become of you women?” Mr. 
Cranfield repeats slowly, “ That is why we have 
got to fight.” 

“Until you are all exterminated,”’ says Alice 
remorselessly. “And then?” 

“And then? It drives me crazy to think of it.” 

“Well, Papa, I think we women will manage to 
take care of ourselves, whatever happens.” 

“Take care of yourselves! ” exclaims Mr. Cran- 
field angrily. ‘‘ You foolish child, you don’t know 
what you are talking about.”’ It is an especially 
sore point with him, that neither his wife nor his 
daughters will share his fears. 

“Girls are queer creatures,”’ he philosophizes, 
after we have retired to his cosy study to smoke 
and argue out the problem of Bolshevism. ‘“ Now 
look at that girl. Born to luxury, bred in luxury, 
she'd be in despair if she couldn’t have everything 
she wants. When she marries, fifty thousand a 
year will be the least she can live on. And if her 
husband can’t make it I suppose she'll come home. 
But tell her that when the Bolsheviki come she'll 
be glad to share a crust out of a dirty pocket or 
eat stew out of a common dish with a crew of riff- 
raff, it doesn’t worry her a bit. It will be more 
interesting, she says. We have a terribly dull 
time, she says, seeing nobody but stiff bourgeoisie. 
The proletariat are much more intelligent. She 
learned that in war-work.” 

“That sounds to me as if Bolshevism had taken 
root in your own house,” I ventured. 

“Maybe it has. Of course I don’t take her 
too seriously. But that’s just the danger with Bol- 
shevism. It gets hold of the rising generation. 
It’s taking root everywhere. What has come over 
the world, anyhow? Labor used to be satisfied 
with what it got, even when it got little.” 

“Oh was it?” I demanded. ‘“ You have for- 
gotten the inscription on this rug.” It was a 
thicknapped Syrian rug of wine colored ground, 
bordered with an ominous inscription in broad let- 
ters of gold. ‘ Think not that palace walls can 
shield thee from the sword of wrath of a just god.”’ 
So Dr. Leib had interpreted it, and in the old, 
secure days we used to make merry over this richly 
glowing curse wrought by an unknown sweated 
worker of the Lebanon against the mighty who 
should tread upon the fruits of his labor. 

“There has always been some discontent,’’ Mr. 
Cranfield admitted. “ But it never grew into a 
system till now. It never was a real menace. We 
were sleeping. We should have stopped it at the 
beginning.” 

“Yes,” I said, “as you used to say there are 
reforms long overdue, and a need of more 
thoroughgoing education Pp 
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“Reforms! Education! Bah! Haven't we 
reformed for generations, and have we any se- 
curity today against wholesale robbery and uni- 
versal murder? Guns and jails, those are what we 
need. And strong men at the head of affairs who 
won't temporize.” 

“And none of our old liberal talk of the har- 
mony of class interests,” I suggested. 

“No, none of that,” Mr. Cranfield assented 
vigorously. ‘“‘ Harmony of interest, what rot! 
I’ve got what I’ve got, and they want it. Well, 
we'll fight, that’s all.” 

‘No more pretence of democracy, of equality 
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of worth and all that sort of thing,” I added. “ [t 
just leads to fraternizing.” 

“That’s exactly it. Look at Alice, now. You 
can’t take her too seriously, of course; but it’s 
weakening to have people express such views, even 
in fun. All of us who have anything have just got 
to stand together, and no quarter.” 

That is where Mr. Cranfield, ancient liberal] 
of the prosperous class, now takes his stand. 
Ghost ridden, you say? Yes; but the fear of 
ghosts is just as real as any other. And just as 
infectious. 

ALVIN JOHNSON. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Greek Peace Claims 


IR: Will you permit me to reply briefly to the state- 

ments against the Greek claims at the Peace Confer- 
ence, contained in a letter by “ Eothen” published in 
your issue of February 8, 1919? 

The writer bases his contentions chiefly on alleged dis- 
crepancies between the statistics quoted by Mr. Venizelos, 
Mr. Metaxa and Mr. Kyriakides respectively. In reality, 
to any one even remotely acquainted with the subject, 
there is no discrepancy. If “ Eothen” had read Mr. 
Venizelos’s memorandum to the Peace Conference, of which 
I possess a printed copy, he would have seen that it is based, 
not on Synvet’s work of 1878, but on the last official Turk- 
ish census of 1908 and that the figure given (1,188,359) 
of the Greek population of Asia Minor represents what is 
left after deducting the Greek populations of the vilayet 
of Trebizond, which Mr. Venizelos proposes should be 
annexed to Armenia, of the town of Broussa, which he sup- 
poses will be left to the Turks, and of the counties of Ismid 
and Dardanelles, which will probably form part of the 
Free State of Constantinople. Adding these populations 
we obtain a total of 1,694,000 Greeks for the whole of 
Asia Minor, which is practically identical with Mr. 
Metaxa’s figure. To this latter figure, Mr. Kyriakides 
evidently added the Greek population of the Asia Minor 
coast islands (from Tenedos to Castellorizo, 267,411) of 
the Dodecanese (102,000) and Cyprus (235,000) and thus 
obtained a total of 2,300,000 Greeks living in and near 
Asia Minor. 

In Mr. Venizelos’s memorandum the islands fringing the 
coast of Asia Minor (exclusive of Cyprus, which is not 
under discussion at present) are treated as forming an in- 
tegral part of the Asia Minor mainland geographically, 
ethnically, socially and commercially. This is evident 
from the merest glance at the map. And the Turks can- 
not impugn this view, for it has been their own insistent con- 
tention since 1913 and the ground on which they refused 
to accept the award of some of those islands to Greece by 
the Powers. 

Coming to the question of Constantinople, “ Eothen ” 
again confuses the areas, to which the figures quoted 
refer. Some statisticians speak of the city proper, others 
more properly include the Asiatic shore and the whole Bos- 
phorus and hinterland, which go to make up “ Greater 
Constantinople ” like “Greater New York” or “ Greater 
London.” 


Mr. Venizelos’s estimate for the European shore of the 
City proper, (Stamboul, Pera and Kutchuk Chekmedje) is 
841,108, which tallies fairly with the 873,565 quoted by 
“Eothen” from the Encyclopedia Britannica, (Van 
Millingen). But Mr. Venizelos adds 258,490 for the 
Asiatic shore (county of Scutari) and 74,075 for the 
European hinterland (county of Chataldja), thus bringing 
up the whole population of Greater Constantinople to a 
total of 1,173,673. Of this total, only 449,114 are Turks, 
forming less than 40 per cent of the whole. The Greeks 
number 364,459 (including 65,000 who are Greek citi- 
zens resident at Constantinople), the. Armenians 159,193 
the Jews 46,521, the foreigners 150,055 and the Rul- 
garians 4331. The above numbers can only err in fa:or 
of the Turks owing to the interest of the Turkish govern- 
ment to exaggerate its own population. 

It is evident, therefore, that apart from their proved 
incapacity and unworthiness to govern the 
Turks are not even numerically in the ascendant at Con- 
stantinople. 

Hence Mr. Venizelos very justly points out that the 
most natural solution would be to give Constantinople to 
the Greeks, who are more numerous than all the other non- 
Turkish inhabitants together. But he also indicates the 
advisability, in view of the great and complex international 
interest centreing at Constantinople, of creating there a 
tree state under the protection and control of the League 
of Nations. This state would presumably include the prov 
inces of Ismid, Dardanelles and Gallipoli. 

The same confusion as to statistics pursues “ Eothen” 
in his remarks about Thrace. Mr. Metaxa, in estimating 
the Greeks of Thrace at 267,675 is manifestly speaking of 
what is today Turkish Thrace exclusive of Constantinople, 
having deducted from the 366,363 Greeks of the vilaye? 
of Adrianople (1908) the 100,000 annexed to Bulgaria 
under the treaty of Bucharest (1913). Mr. Roussos, in 
speaking of the 700,000 Greeks of Thrace, apparently in- 
cluded those of Constantinople (366,363 plus 364,459), 
which is generally included in Thrace. 

All these figures are based upon the Turkish official 
census of 1908, which was the last ever taken or published. 
The alleged official Turkish statistics for 1918 quoted by 
“Eothen”’ can only be treated as a ghastly joke—the 
“latest reliable information ” about a population that had 
been subjected for five years to a merciless and systematic 
extermination by Turks and Bulgarians, through mas 
sacre, starvation, enrollment and deportation. Such statis 
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tics only a Turk, a Bulgarian or a German is capable of 
quoting. But if these figures happen to be correct, we 
would then put the question to the Turkish and Bulgarian 
governments what has become of the missing 112,000 
Greeks in Thrace, who represent the difference between 
the 1908 and 1918 census, 

Now, the Turkish census of 1908 gives the population 
of Thrace, as it was before the Balkan War (exclusive of 
Constantinople and Chataldja county) at 1,026,973, 
whereof 508,311 are Turks, 366,363 Greeks, 107,843 Bul- 
gars, 24,000 Armenians and 19,300 Jews. While in Thrace 
including what is at present Bulgarian territory the propor- 
tion of Greeks to Bulgars is as 3144 Greeks to 1 Bulgar. 
In those counties in which “ Eothen” claims that Bul- 
garians dwell compactly as in the Dedeagatch, Gumuld- 
jina, Demotica and Adrianople counties, their strength is 
less than one-half of the Greeks (74,208 to 163,880). In 
Kirk-Klisse county they number only 28,655 as against 
76,502 Greeks. 

In the rearrangement of Thrace now proposed at the 
Peace Conference Bulgaria would retain all the Pomaks 
(Mussulman Bulgarians) and the counties of Mustapha- 
Pasha and Tyrnovo and even so there would still be about 
20,000 Greeks in these districts left under Bulgarian rule. 

“ Eothen’”’ casts doubt upon Mr. Venizelos’s statement 
about the Greco-Bulgarian agreement of 1912, which 
“fixed the Greek interests in Thrace at six times those 
of Bulgaria.” If “a little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing,” total ignorance would seem to be even worse. The 
agreement in question is a perfectly authentic and official 
instrument, drawn up between the Greek and Bulgarian 
leaders (not the governments but the chiefs of the Greek 
and Bulgarian Ottomans). Its object was to secure a per- 
fect cooperation of the Christians of Thrace and Mace- 
donia in the elections to the Ottoman Parliament. The 
young Turks had assigned 18 seats in Constantinople, 
Thrace and Macedonia to the Christians. The aforesaid 
agreement apportioned these seats as follows: In Thrace 
and Constantinople, 6 Greek seats to 1 Bulgarian, in Mace- 
donia, 8 Greeks to 3 Bulgariars. And with regard to 
Thrace, as the Bulgarian population was very sparsely 
scattered over several counties, and there was some doubt 
as to whether they would succeed in electing even their one 
deputy, it was expressly stipulated in the aforesaid agree- 
ment that, in case they failed to do so and seven Greeks 
were elected, one of them would resign his seat in favor 
of the Bulgarian candidate. 

This agreement, which was signed at Constantinople and 
ratified by both the Greek Patriarchate and the Bulgarian 
Exarchate is an irrefutable admission on the part of the 
Bulgarians of their great numerical inferiority both in 
Thrace and Macedonia and it is but natural that they and 
their friends are doing their best to forget its existence. 
Yet it is an authentic official document duly signed and 
sealed in duplicate and at least one copy is still extant. 

It is also noteworthy as having paved the way a few 
months later, for the formation of the Balkan League, due 
chiefly to Mr. Venizelos’s initiative. 

As regards “ Eothen’s” sarcasms about Greece’s fears 
of Bulgarian naval expansion, let me inform him that, 
absurd as it may seem, Bulgaria’s ambition has always 
been to create a naval power, as soon as she should reach 
the Mediterranean or the Adriatic. This dream, which 
figures incessantly in the writings of Bulgarian imperial- 
ists, was of course impossible so long as Bulgaria had no 
sea-coast except on the Black Sea, and Turkey continued 
to be mistress of the Straits. But the Treaty of Bucharest 
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(1913) giving Bulgaria access to the Aegean Sea, had 
barely been signed, when the Bulgarian government ap- 
pointed a large commission to examine and survey the Bav 
of Porto-Lagos, near Cavalla, and opened negotiations for 
a foreign loan, with a view to creating there a first-class 
naval base. And in the great war just ended Dedeagatch, 


poor harbor as it is, served as the chief base for the German 
submarines operating in the eastern Mediterranean. The 
creation, therefore, of a Bulgarian navy of submarines i 
not at all the chimera, which “ Eothen” affects to con 
sider it. 
I have the honor to be, Sir, your obedient serva 
MACEDONIAN 


The Y. M. C. A. Defended 


IR: Sergeant Powers, whose name appears at the end 
of the article about the Y. M. C. A. in your issue of 
February 8th, is a good writer and tells a good story. This, 
joined to the fact that there is in this country today a dis- 
tinct prejudice in favor of those making accusations, have 
combined to produce a readable article, and have led the 
New Republic to print one which is scarcely fair to the 
Y. M. CA. 
It is easy to match every incident related by Sergeant 
Powers with fifty equally authenticated and impressive 
which reveal the “ Y ” 
more than measurably living up to its tremendous and 
tional opportunities. 

Not only an equal number, but an endless 
authentic instances might be induced of 
ridiculous blundering and 
blindness in the War Department, and these stories doubt- 
less would have come to the surface as soon as, or sooner 
than, stories about the “ Y,” had it been possible, proper 
or patriotic to print or pronounce them. One might not 
talk about the War Department, one could talk of the 
“'Y ”—therefore it has been the goat. 

Of course, Maude Radford Warren's statement ‘‘ With- 
out the Y. M. C. A. we could not win the war, etc.,” justly 
deserves all the soldiers said about it. No one makes any 
such claim for the “ Y,” least of all its own responsible 
officials. I have not been in France, but have visited twenty 
of the large camps in this country with special attention to 
the half dozen welfare agencies whose work has been so 
unique and distinctive a feature of our military establish- 
ments. The business of war at best is sordid, depressing, 
and the surroundings in camp dreary, disheartening—the 
reverse of everything that is homelike. Without making 
any such extreme statement as Mrs. Warren’s, one may, 
without doing more than justice to the Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Christian Association, the Knights of 
Columbus, the American Library Association, the Jewish 
Welfare Board, etc., make a very strong statement as to the 
importance and salutary results of their work. One dark 
night in November, 1917, I visited in turn eight welfare 
huts at Camp Sherman. Compared with all! the rest of 
the camp they were light, attractive, social centres, with 
music, books, entertainment, social privileges; they were 
all full of men evidently enjoying and appreciating the ad- 
vantages. Irrespective of any unlovely aspect of the work 
of these organizations, or the spirit in which it is done, 
their place in the great war both at home and abroad is 
clearly set forth the moment one reflects how different 
would have been the camps, the transports, the trenches 
if at one stroke all the buildings, facilities, personnel and 
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equipment of these organizations had been swept away. It 
would have removed a highly important element of morale; 
it would have left a gap which no other agency or group 
of agencies could so well have filled. Does any soldier who 
criticizes the Y. M. C. A. go so far as to prefer its total 
abolition from war work? 
J. 1. Wyer, Jr. 
Albany, New York. 


Other Social Programmes 


IR: May I voice the regret I feel sure many of your 

readers will feel that you did not look over the 
“social programmes” of the leading denominations of 
the United States before writing your recent editorial 
entitled How They Do Things in Canada? The 
pronouncements of the Hamilton Conference are first 
rate, no doubt. And we can rejoice with our Canadian 
brothers in Christ that they have come to something 
like an understanding of the revolutionary teachings of 
their Master in the matter of our economic and indus- 
trial relatiens. But you speak ill-informedly in declaring 
that their pronouncements “ exhibit a degree of courage 
and enlightenment unexampled in the work of any re- 
ligious body in the United States. Several 
of the denominations here have adopted programmes 
quite as clear and uncompromising as this of the Canadian 
Methodists. I have in mind such programmes as, for 
example, that of the Social Service Commission cf the Uni- 
versalist Church in which among other things a complete 
and radical reorganization of society into the form of an 
industrial democracy is recommended as the only consis- 
tently Christian solution of our present economic inequities 
and inequalities. A similar tone, if not an actual demand 
for industrial democracy, you will find in the “ social ” 
proclamations of several other denominations on our side 
of the Canadian border. 

FraNK CarLeton Doan. 
New York City. 


What Was He Sentenced For Fr 


IR: In the issue of the New Republic of February 

8th, Mr. Robert F. Stephenson accuses you of making 
untrue statements and claims that in order for a defendant 
under the Espionage act to be sentenced, he must do at 
least one of three acts; he must either: 

(1) Wilfully make or convey a false statement or report 
with intent to interfere with the operation or success of 
the military forces, or, (2) wilfully cause or zttempt to 
cause insubordination, etc., in the military forces, or (3) 
wilfully obstruct the recruiting or enlistment services. 

About two weeks ago, Dr. Morris Zucker, a dentist of 
Brooklyn, was sentenced to fifteen years in prison for a 
speech that he made a month after the armistice was signed, 
after the objects for which we fought had been, according 
to the President, won. 

The speech in the writer’s opinion was perfectly proper 
and harmless and did not deserve a sentence of fifteen min- 
utes. But assuming that the speech was “ seditious” or 


“ disloyal,” in what way could it have interfered, (1) With 
the operation or success of our military forces (2) How 
could it have caused insubordination in the military forces 
(3) How could it have wilfully obstructed the recruiting 


or enlistment services ? 
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Will the indignant Mr. Stephenson tell us what the de- 
fendant above mentioned was sentenced for? 
WILtiAM J. Roginson, M.D. 
New York City. 


A Memorandum 


IR: I recently heard ex-President Taft expound the 

idea of the “ League to Enforce Peace,” and one ot} 
its objects, when established, he said, would be “ to hold 
Germany down,” repeating the expression emphaticall) 
more than once. He further said that in pursuance of this 
purpose the League would create a number of republics to 
the east and south of Germany “to hem her in.” There 
came to my mind the “ encirclement” policy which in pre- 
war days Germany used to charge against the Entente 
which Great Britain, however, frequently disclaimed. |s 
this policy to be avowedly followed in the future, America 
becoming a party to the scheme? It was something that 
whether real or imaginary, bred great bitterness in the minds 
of Germans a while ago, and in a way prepared for the 
war; are we, the Allies and ourselves, now deliberately to 
sow seeds that may lead to another war—and this not 
against an autocratic, but a revolutionary and democratic 
Germany ? 

Mr. Taft declared that a “ League to Enforce Peace " 
already exists in the person of the Five Powers, and he 
added that in time on this as a basis another League might 
arise which would take in all the nations of the world. This 
looked like an express separation of the “ League to Enforce 
Peace” from a “ League of Nations,” such as Mr. Wilson 
conceives; the latter is not to be initiated at the Peace Con- 
ference, but at some indefinite time in the future. 

I am merely making a memorandum, for the thoughtfu! 
among us to consider. 

WitiuaM M. Satcrer. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


“The Wonderful Experience’”’ 


IR: The war has carried us a great stride ferward 

toward the goal of permanent peace. Yet in some 
phases of our national thought on war, we are more mili- 
taristic than we were four years ago. Just an instance. 
How many men, intelligent men, have you heard sa) 
“ What a wonderful experience for our boys who have been 
at the front. How much stronger, keener, truer, thes 
must be from their life with the army?” A trivial expres- 
sion, but so generally heard that it points to a widespread 
state of mind. A harmless enough way of thinking, it seems. 
but is it? In the first place, it’s dangerous reasoning, be- 
cause in many cases it’s untrue. Physically, is a man bene- 
fited by weeks of living in filthy, knee-deep mud, by the 
strain of twelve, fifteen or twenty-four hours of exertion 
a day, by the nervous shock of mine and shell, by being 
gassed? Mentally, is he made more efficient by being 
reduced to a brainless cog in a wheel, or more sensitive to 
the finer things in life by months of monotony of camp 
routine, and by the squalor and filth of the trenches, with 
neither time nor any but a rare opportunity for keeping up 
his acquaintance with books and friends? Morally, is : 
man better fitted to live among men when he has graduated 
from the most thorough college in the world—where 4 
human being learns to look complacently at death in its 
most hideous forms, and the life of a man isn’t worth the 
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snap of a finger? We have been struggling up through the 
years to an ever “ Higher Standard of Living”; to plunge 
a man back into the life of a savage is far from conferring 
a blessing on him. Ask the soldier himself. In the second 
place, this talk of “ Wonderful Experience” leads too 
easily to the state of mind where another “ Wonderful Ex- 
perience ” looks worth while for its own sake, if it doesn’t 
indeed prove that that point has already been reached. Only 
a couple of years ago, Bernhardi’s extolling of the blessings 
of war and his principle of biological survival of the fittest 
were held up as the most typical of Hun perversions. We 
had learned to look at war in its true light as a destructive, 
deadly, withering blight. The war came. For us there 
was no alternative. The Hun had to be beaten, and we 
undertook the job as an unpleasant duty to be done and 
got through with in the most thorough and speedy way 
possible. 

Let us take care now that we don’t find ourselves too 
well pleased with our comparatively easy time of it, and 
let war become a national hope instead of a hated bugaboo. 
And right now, let’s stop this talk of the soldier’s “ Won- 
derful Experience.” 

QO. J. F. 

Little Falls, New York. 


A Baby Is a Bundle 


IR: Not for some time have I helped the New Repub- 

lic. Running the navy as petty officer of the lowest 
grade has kept me busy. But now again I have leisure to 
assist. You discuss the status of babies as bundles in the 
army. Incidentally and as a criterion, you touch upon 
pushing a baby carriage by an officer—thinking that this is 
not covered by regulations. It is. A regulation at the ord- 
nance school at Ft. Monroe says officers shall not carry 
bundles, umbrellas or push baby carriages. Certainly a 
baby’s status is somewhere between that of a bundle and an 
umbrella. 

K. O'Hara. 


Princeton, New Jersey. 


The Factor of Racial Movement 


IR: The difficult problem of national minorities and 

the so-called rights of self-determination involve one 
important element which is not receiving an adequate 
amount of discussion in some phases of the peace settlement. 
This is the factor of the racial movement of population and 
its effects in the future. In addition to being an element 
in the Balkan situation it has considerable influence in the 
Polish question. Silesia, which was once regarded as Polish 
territory has now succumbed to German influence, and the 
city of Breslau, once regarded as a Polish city, is now as 
German in its characteristics as Hamburg or Berlin. To 
urge any claim to this territory because it had once been 
Polish would be contrary to the letter and spirit of national 
self-determination. The trend of population growth must 
be considered in a case of this type. If one racial group is 
outstripping another in numbers then this fact has great 
significance in those regions where racial numbers are about 
equally divided. An adjustment which is likely to secure 
lasting peace must take into consideration the element of 
racial growth. 

James G. STEVENS. 


THE NEW 
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The Californian Woman’s Land Army 


IR: Your editorial note (issue January 11th) on the 

Woman’s Land Army, is of great interest to the mem- 
bers of that organization in Northern California where the 
economic standards of which you speak have b 
out as follows: 

1. Equal pay for equal work. 

2. No displacement of local labor. 

3. No undercutting of wages. 

4. Eight hours of work; with not more than two hours 
of overtime at a time and one-quarter rate. 

One day rest in seven; except when absolutely neces- 
Sary to save crops. 

6. Weight lifting restricted to twenty-five pounds pe 
woman. 

All workers protected in accordance with the Work 
man’s Compensation Insurance and Safety act of 
1907, State of California. 

8. Proper housing and working conditions. 

These conditions were established under the able leader- 
ship of our chairman for Northern California, Mrs. Syd- 
ney Joseph, whose university training in economics particu- 
larly fitted her for this work. Maintenance of the above 
standards was further insured by the cooperation of Mrs. 
Katherine Philips Edson, of the California Industrial Wel- 
fare Commission. A contract was signed with each em- 
ployer, guaranteeing the standards of the Woman's Land 
Army, nature and duration of employment, number of 
workers to be provided and scale of wages to be paid. 


een worked 


At 
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In each district our wage scale was founded on the going 
wage scale for male labor in that district, with the result 
that our lowest gross wage was $12.00 per week for eight 
hour day, $15.00 per week for ten hour dzy, and our high- 
est gross wage was $21.00 per week for eight hour day, 
the latter wage having been paid for corn husking during 
the harvest season. With this record of wages we must 
respectfully ask that the land workers of Northern Cali- 
fornia be not included among the fifteen thousand women 
who worked for the “ modest sum of $15.00 per month 
in other parts of the United States. 

Our camps were built for us under the supervision of 
the California Commission of Immigration and Housing, 
and were operated on a self-supporting basis. A semi- 
military form of government proved admirably adapted 
to the control of women in large groups, and due attention 
was given to wholesome food, hygiene, welfare and recrea- 
tion. 

Each worker was charged $1.00 per day, which covered 
food, supervision, kitchen staff, fuel and recreation, and an 
additional sum of ten cents weekly supported a “ Health 
Benefit Fund,” which provided medical attendance and 
remedies. 

The largest camp membership was 108; our camps were 
eight in number, and during their period of operation ad- 
ministered funds amounting to more than seventeen thou- 
sand dollars. All our camps were solvent, and each of the 
larger camps concluded its Season with a surplus of several 
hundred dollars. We closed the season of 1918 with a 
record of patriotic service based on sound economic prin- 
ciples, and a record of efficiency in our camps based on 
ound business management, and we look forward to the 
season of 1919 with confidence that under the same stand- 
ards there will be possible no exploitation of women in 
agriculture. 

ALICE GRAYDON PHILLIPS. 

San Francisco, California. 
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Books and Things 


O the special, A. P. and U. P. correspondents in Paris 
I offer a mixture of sympathy and wonder. They 
learn what they can and cable when they must. Consider 
the dispatches that come across the water—‘‘ what they treat 
of, how passably they are done. Straw that has been 
thrashed a hundred times without wheat; ephemeral sound 
of a sound; such portent of the hour as all men have seen 
a hundred times turn out inane: how a man, with merely 
human faculty, buckles himself nightly with new vigor and 
interest to this thrashed straw, nightly thrashes it anew, 
nightly gets up new thunder about it; and so goes on 
thrashing and thundering for a considerable series of ” 
weeks; “‘ this is a fact remaining still to be accounted for, 
in human physiology. The vitality of man is great.” 

These correspondents are vigilant and tireless. I neither 
criticize them nor have in mind any one who both could 
do their job better and would do it at all. Yet the Paris 
described for our enlightenment day by day is poor in con- 
cretions. Among those present I notice world movements 
and underlying forces. I notice cynicism, idealism, pessi- 
mism, optimism, egotism, altruism, laodiceanism, fanaticism, 
conservatism, liberalism, militarism, pacificism, individual- 
ism, socialism, patriotism, internationalism, autocratism, 
bolshevism, aristagogism, demagogism, determinism, free- 
willism, perfectabilism. I notice also, not so distinct and 
scarcely more human, a few proper names that appear to be 
carriers of these abstractions. What else are they? 

For practical purposes, for our sakes who wish to keep 
score and to bet on the result of the next inning, it is con- 
venient to have the correspondents disregard all of a man 
except the opinions he has or thinks he has, the side he 
takes and his might as a fighter for his side. A world so 
simplified is tidy and handy, no doubt, but it is also 
schematic and fleshless and de-human-natured. Not so 
ought history to be written if it is also to be read. 

Reading about this peace conference in the cables we 
forget that the men who gather in the limelight or crowd 
the wings have each his own little ways. One eats too 
much, another prefers green cigars, a third wears under- 
shirts of the same thickness the year round. Perhaps there 
is a French commissioner who does not fear a courant d’air 
—an Englishman whose colleagues would not trust him, 
should he be cast upon a desert island, alone, to shave every 
day—an American who would gravely compromise our case 
by putting ice in his Burgundy, were Mr. Henry White 
not there to avert the sacrilege. 

Paris is full of speech-makers and debaters, no two alike. 
I crave such details as Clarendon has given us of the de- 
baters who flourished in his day. Prince Rupert “ was 
rough, and passionate and loved not debate, liked what was 
proposed as he liked the persons who proposed it.” Sir 
Thomas Coventry “had in the playne way of speakinge 
and delivery (without much ornament of eloqution) a 
strange power of makinge himselfe believed (the only jus- 
tifiable designe of eloquence).” . Another persuader of 
men was Hampden, who “ was of that rare affability and 
temper in debate, and of that seeminge humillity and sub- 
missyon of judgment, as if he brought no opinyons with 
him, but a designe of information and instruction, yet he 
had so subtle a way of interrogatinge, and under the notion 
of doubts, insinuatinge his objections, that he left his opin- 
ions with those, from whom he praetended to learn and 
receave them.” 

I did not dig these passages out of Clarendon, but find 
them in Characters from the Histories and Memoirs of 
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the Seventeenth Century, edited by David Nichol Smith 
(Oxford University Press, $2.40). This book is an anthol- 
ogy of portraits. The subjects are notables, the painters men 
who knew them well. Mr. Nichol Smith begins with the 
first and ends with the second James. In between are both 
the Charleses, Cromwell, Hampden, Pym, Ben Jonson, 
Bacon, the first and second Dukes of Buckingham, divines, 
royalist generals—about ninety portraits in all, done by 
many hands on many scales, from. Aubrey’s jottings to 
Clarendon’s fullest lengths. 

Aubrey gives us a vivid homely picture of Hobbes: “ He 
had always a book of prick-song lying on his Table: e.g. 
of H. Lawes, &c. Songs: which at night when he was a 
bed, and the dores made fast, and was sure no body heard 
him, he sang aloud, (not that he had a very good voice) 
but to cleare his pipes: he did believe it did his Lunges 
good, & conduced much to prolong his life.” It is Aubrey 
who describes Milton as “of a very chearful humour. He 
was very healthy, & free from all diseases, seldome tooke 
any Physique, only sometimes he tooke Manna, and onl; 
towards his later end he was visited with the Gowte— 
Spring & Fall: he would be chearfull even in his Gowte- 
fitts: & sing.” This is indeed a picture of cheerfulness, 
and the happiest man in the book is another Puritan, 
Colonel John Hutchinson, of whom Lucy, his widow, tells 
us how “ every thing that it was necessary for him to doe 
he did with delight.” 

“T cannot agree,’’ Lord Morley has said, “ with those 
who put either Clarendon or Burnet on a level with the 
characters in St. Simon or the Cardinal de Retz. There is 
a subtlety of analysis, a searching penetration, a breadth of 
moral comprehension, in the Frenchmen, which I do not 
find, nor, in truth, much desire to find, in our countrymen. 
A homelier hand does well enough for homelier men.” Per- 
haps it does, but read the character of Charles II in this 
book, by George Savile, Marquis of Halifax. It has “a 
searching penetration,” a subtlety in commonsense, an ex- 
perienced wisdom and a destructive tolerance, that would 
make it remarkable in any company. Its inferiority to 5t. 
Simon is in composition and in power to make men and 
women visible, not in insight, not in power to take his 
subject to pieces. There is more mind in this character by 
Halifax than in any other in the book, and more wit too, 
I think, if we except the character of Henry Hastings, by 
Shaftesbury: ‘ He was well natured, but soon angry, call- 
ing his servants bastard and cuckoldy knaves in one of which 
he often spoke truth to his own knowledge, and sometimes 
in both, though of the same man.” 

These Seventeenth Century characters make a book to 
read and reread and travel with. Mr. Nichol Smith’s 
learned and entertaining introductory essay tells us how 
people began to write characters in England and why they 
stopped. His notes tell us in the neatest way just what we 
want to know. But there is one kind of. curiosity which 
he naturally does not satisfy, our curiosity about Mr. 
Nichol Smith. From Who’s Who I learn that he was 
born in Edinburgh in 1875, is Goldsmiths’ Reader in Eng- 
lish at Oxford, that he has edited books of selections from 
Brunetiére, Boileau, Dryden, Hazlitt, Jeffrey, and has pub- 
lished an essay, which I mean to read as soon as I can get 
hold of it, on the Functions of Criticism. From Mr. 
Harold J. Laski I learn something more—that Mr. Nichol 
Smith’s taste in wine and cigars is as exquisite as his taste 
in literature, that he is very striking in personal appearance 
and extraordinarily whimsical, and that he has a memory 
to which Mr. David M. Roth, had he trained it, would 
point with pride. P. L. 
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After the Play 


F modern Irish dramatists there are two with per- 

vading magic—Synge and Lord Dunsany. They 
are little alike. It is more difficult to compare them than 
to compare the tributes they exact. They share a predilec- 
tion for minted phrases, and an air of remoteness from 
ordinary life; with these traits the similarity ceases. It 
is the older and more saturnine who has the power to com- 
pel a passion of admiration; Lord Dunsany moves us to 
brief, impersonal delight. Delight is a word worn thin 
and smooth and bare of impress like an old coin by 
much handling, but it is the one word for what we feel 
at a performance of The Gods of the Mountain, or, bet- 
ter, at a reading of it. Delight in the just epithet, the 
musical, clever phrase, the satiric turn of situation, the 
haunting mame. What could be better than “ Woldery 
wine?” Wine has been a subject for rapt consideration 
these many centuries. Legends have crystalized in the 
syllables of Rhenish and Madeira, Roman Blood and 
Benedictine, but the race has invented no name for the 
yield of any sun-drenched province that will compare with 
Woldery. The names in the play are the height of phon- 
etic dexterity.‘ In the matter of this mythical wine it is 
dexterity kindling into humor and poetry. 

It is as well to say at once that | found the three 
Dunsany plays holding forth under Stuart Walker in the 
intimacy of the Punch and Judy Theatre to be most en- 
gaging. One could hardly fail in response to the brilliant 
irony of event and symbol in The Golden Doom, King 
Argimenes and the Unknown Warrior, and The Gods of 
the Mountain. They are excellently staged, with a piquant 
dash of informality. The settings as well as the costumes 
hold the attention where it belongs by means of central- 
izing flashes, making the most of the fact that limitations 
of period and place are so lacking as to require artificial 
substitutes. The acting is both good and bad. It has 
sometimes an uncommercialized, unstandardized quality 
most refreshing, and the more important parts, such as that 
of Agmar in ‘The Gods, are taken with ease and dignity. 
Perhaps more is done in the way of acting than the plays 
call for. In the two extremes of society that people the 
dramas there is little to impersonate. The slaves and beg- 
gars are given a chance to grovel and howl. The cour- 
tiers are pageant figures, moving picturesquely, speaking 
graciously. So far as I can remember there is never a char- 
acter in all Dunsany. There is nothing but technique. 

However his technique is sufficiently marvellous to stand 
alone. Somewhere there exists a statement that comedy de- 
pends on character and farce on situation. There is small 
point in the distinction, and none in affixing labels, for in 
our reaction against the school of Scribe farce has become 
unfairly synonymous with trash. These plays are far from 
trash, but they do depend on situation, and not on human 
interplay for their dramatic appeal. “They are elaborated, 
though rather shallow studies in the psychology of fatalism, 
superstition, and credulity. It is the poetry of their speech, 
the vividness of their coloring, and the crisp, O. Henry 
construction that give them charm. They are built up of 
segments of repartee with a framework of kismet and 
chance. When Agmar the beggar poses as a god a woman 
comes praying that he save the life of her child. He must 
somehow put her off without rousing suspicion of his 
power, and he does it with one question, ‘ Whose child is 
death ? ” 

This is masterly; in the theatre it is a moment to be 
remembered. But it is meretricious too, an exquisite sol- 
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emn jest masquerading as profound wisdom. We know 
by his letter to Stuart Walter that Lord Dunsany takes 


himself seriously, but this is of his best, and we cannot take 
it seriously. Nothing is achieved by the artifice save ef- 
fectiveness. We question instinctively whether anything 
else was desired. In King Argimenes the plot is made 
fairly anecdotal by a flippant ending. Argimenes has been 
a crawling slave, longing in his savage hunger for the death 
of the king’s dog. He finds a sword, kills the king, and 
takes the throne. The death of the king’s dog is an- 
nounced, and Argimenes, his hunger still unappeased, for 
gets himself so far as to rush for the carcass. Then, re- 
covering, he gives direction that the dog be buried with the 
body of the late king. It is a joke that captures every 
audience, but it shifts the emphasis of all that precedes it 
from the heroic to the mock heroic. The two acts hang 
on that quip, and somehow take character from it. Still 
there is great wizardry in King Argimenes. 

It is hard to stage the entrance of seven gods of green 
jade with impressiveness, however low the lights may burn; 
the spectacle of an ex-king growling dog-like over a “ 
bone” in the slave-yard is a little too much for bourgeois 
risibilities, no matter what devices may be used to soften 
and obscure. Lord Dunsany is often imaginative without 
being dramatic, and sets problems in the fourth dimension 
for those who try to present him. The theory of acting 
that underlies Stuart Walker’s production is a compromise 
between the demands of the plays and the demands of stage 
tradition. It is to be resented that one of the beggars 
should chase a streamer from his rags like a puppy round- 
ing after his tail, but there is little of such cheap business. 
The acting in the main is comparatively natural and whole 
some. But to give the plays as I should like to see them 
would demand a revolution in stage practise. It would be 
necessary to erase from the actors’ minds all devices for 
putting talk across the footlights and all rules for word 
and gesture in which beginners on the stage are trained. 
The speeches should be said, and not declaimed. To in- 
terpolate even a shadow of the old fustian into these new 
and fanciful fairylands is to mix two kinds of clashing 
make-believe, two antipathetic unrealities. Acting is taught 
by the apprentice system, and is consequently conservative. 
It is far behind the art of play-writing, even farther be- 
hind the art of scenic suggestion. It is as palpable a mis- 
take to use actors with nineteenth century ideals in plays 
of a newer time as it would be to substitute a blue-print 
interior of Buckingham palace for the solitary throne of 
tusks in the court scenes of The Golden Doom. But there 
are no other actors. Even George Gaul bows in the end 
to the desire for a passion torn to shreds. 


sweet 


It would not pay to train for Dunsany parts exclusively. 
When the interchange is merely commonplace, as in our 
American tragi-comedies, a calculated exaggeration of ex- 
pression is required to bolster up the effects. A surplus 
of froth and thunder are counted on to denote crisis. Lord 
Dunsany’s points are more subtle, and completely unemo- 
tional. He never lets himself go. But the journeyman 
actor misapprehends the intention, and underlines signifi- 
cant passages and actions with a violence quite out of 
keeping. Two slaves, supposedly hard at work, wave 
their shovels in excited gesticulation, and obviously get noth- 
ing done. It is of less importance to the illusion when 
this happens in Hamlet, for the grave-diggers smell of the 
earth in which they dig. Zarb does not. He needs every 
tie that will bind him to actuality. Those who play 
Dunsany parts should, I believe, walk and talk as if they 
had never heard of an audience. MA 
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Petrograd in 1917 


The Secret City, by Hugh Walpole. New York: George 
H. Doran Co. $1.60. 


LLURED by Russia and well acquainted with Rus- 

sian men and women, Mr. Walpole had the great 
luck to be in Petrograd in 1917. To another novelist, a man 
of coarser screen, the temptation to write “the” novel of 
the Russian Revolution under such circumstances might 
easily have been too much. Mr. Walpole seized on the op- 
portunity in a quite different spirit. He had his own view of 
the Revolution, could not help having it, but he is definitely 
the kind of novelist who deals intensively with persons and 
places. This, therefore, is not a story of Russia in revolu- 
tion so much as a story of certain skeins caught in the 
whirling machinery of 1917 and drawn into this and that 
social pattern of the moment. Of course the Revolution 
is utilized, but solely as it comes to these people of his in 
Petrograd, certain Englishmen as well as a group of Rus- 
sian people interwoven with the living city itself. It is 
characteristic of Mr. Walpole’s intensive interests that the 
Secret City of his title is not the vividly personal Petrograd 
which he loves to depict. “ There’s a secret city in every 
man’s heart. It is at that city’s altars that the true prayers 
are offered.” 

Mr. Walpole is a storyteller with something in him be- 
sides fine facility, and it is fascinating to consider this ex- 
cellent example of his work. Sensitive, responsive, charm- 
ing, we follow at his heels as faithfully as the poor doggie 
followed Mother Hubbard, and then when he comes to 
deliver the goods we find that he is a sort of irregular pro- 
vider. He has warmth of feeling, almost the warmth of a 
great Russian novel. He has an intense consciousness of 
the people he knows, almost as intense as Henry James's. 
And he has something in him that corresponds in fiction to 
the glamour of the spotlight in the theatre, and low music 
and a sob in the throat—which he employs ever so gently 
and persuasively. But there is something wrong at the 
core of it, something operating like outside metal to mag- 
netize Mr. Walpole in a direction not self-determined. Is 
it a code to which he is a slave? Is he the victim of a snob- 
bishness or an imaginary aesthetic obligation? Is he afraid 
that his own authentic experiences are too spotty, too thin? 
Whatever the reason, he is an admirable specimen of the 
near-great novelist, with only flashes of that mysterious and 
often forbidding loneliness about him which is the sign 
that a soul is honestly finding out its way. 

[It is Mr. Walpole’s gift, for instance, to create an 
atmosphere by narrating in the first person. Charm of this 
kind is of course variable. Some feel it, some not, but Mr. 
Walpole’s I-witness may be set down as a person who ob- 
serves the amenities in an attractive way, a gentleman with 
a sorrow who is not too self-absorbed and is finely avuncu- 
lar to the pretty feminine Russians who trust him. (He 
has sciatica, but it is borne as a gentleman alone could bear 
it). ‘This emanation of charm has nothing to do, favorably 
or unfavorably, with the other qualities of the story. 
Charm is a light that plays sunnily about, an irradiation 
that St. Francis or Joan of Arc may possess, or a Cellini or 
a Cleopatra. But while the blessedness of the narrator does 
genuinely inhabit The Secret City, and appeals to some- 
thing in most of us that yearns to people and places that 
hold out a parental solace, there are accompanying blandish- 
ments exercised by Mr. Walpole which make one view him 
with alarm. To wit, he produces a strong, silent English- 
man of mature years who has never known woman until he 
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meets and loves Vera. Once a famous international football. 
player, mark him well, he smokes a trusty old briar pipe, 
There is something about this lad’s virility, and reticence, 
and sturdy helpfulness, and chastity, which demands that 
Mr. Walpole bring forward a countervailing circumstance 
either in the man himself or in a rival or in Vera’s require- 
ments from life. Not a thing is brought forward out of 
the swollen stores of human actuality. Mr. Walpole does 
say he is “ ugly,” but that means nice Harris-tweed, rough- 
coated, dog-eyed, homey ugliness. Then, Mr. Walpole 
boasts, when you thought he was thinking of trivialities he 
was thinking of Euripides and when you thought he was 
thinking of Euripides he was thinking of Marie Corelli, 
But that does not damage the big-hearted giant in our infatu- 
ated eyes. That feeds our flame. Similarly, Mr. Walpole 
confers on the narrator an incorrigibly devoted gutter-rat, 
a gutter-rat who nurses the sciatica-victim, out in the windy 
shack where the narrator lives wistfully. (Slow music 
for the guttey-rat, if for anyone). There is, of course, a 
darker villain, a cold sarcastic villain who spends his days 
turning the screw on a weak, fluttering, frantic Russian. 
. . . It is these leniencies in Mr. Walpole that make you 
realize that his fine spiritual figure is padded. Not that ‘t 
makes any difference, if the universe you are interested in 
is a universe out for a strut. 

Yet Vera and Markovitch, Mr. Walpole’s Russians, are 
penetratingly observed. As an Edgar Allan Poe Mr. Wal- 
pole creates no tension whatever, for me. He even labors 
the “ East is East and West is West” superstition. Where 
he is memorable is in the changing mood of his Petrograd; 
the stable and serene personality of Vera converted by love 
into reckless and devouring need; the straining nerves of 
Markovitch unable to support the loss of Vera or the crisis 
of his country; and the impetuosity of Nina wrecked in the 
Revolution. Mr. Walpole’s interest seems to have been 
really arrested by these three personalities caught in the 
convulsion of 1917, and whatever use he makes of Sem- 
yonov the cold scoundrel, Lawrence the strong silent he- 
man, Bohun, the English Knight errant, Grogoff the tub- 
and woman-thumper, it is subordinate in character and 
quality to the theme he discerns in the others. But Petro- 
grad is not subordinate. Petrograd so drinks up the in- 
terest of Mr. Walpole, and lives and breathes for him, that 
one can hardly understand why a map of the city was not 
included by him to show its actual veins and arteries. The 
city is at the centre of the narrator’s thought, because hs 
ramshackle island dwelling unites land and water for him 
and keeps him close to the city’s mood of sky and sea. It 
is also at the centre of the Revolution, because the fate of 
the police was decided in the streets of Petrograd, and the 
police gave the old bureaucracy its last tentacle. The 
street-fighting is brilliantly described, both in the sharp dart 
of its poisonous fangs up and down the casual street and 
in the paralyzing intrusion of the revolutionists into un- 
witting homes. The execution of the franc-tireur Wilder- 
ling and the search for a hunted policeman in Vera’s flat 
are surpassingly narrated. Hardly less successful are th 
various accounts of theatre and dinner and opera and movie- 
show which present unforgetably the Petrograd that pre- 
ceded the Revolution. It is only in his passionate eulogy 
of the English.ambassador that Mr. Walpole steps com- 
pletely out of the picture and stamps as propagandistic and 
one-sided his satire of the tub-thumpers, his contemptuous 
reference to Lenin and his ascription of filthy conduct to 
Grogoff. That tribute to the egregious Sir George Buchanan, 
“not only a great courtier and statesman, but a great 
gentleman,” and so on, “ that high brow, that unflinching 
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carriage of the head, the nobility and breeding of every 
movement ’’—it is not germane to Mr. Walpole’s story 
and unfortunately only too germane to his politics. Those 
politics always give disproportionate emphasis to the “ great 
courtier” and “ the unflinching carriage of the head.” 

Free as Mr. Walpole should be to eulogize anyone he 
admires, whether Sir George Buchanan or Sir Willoughby 
Patterne, he arouses a strong suspicion that here is the clue 
to his limitations. It is not unnatural that, as an English- 
man, he should see Russian history Englishly. He is doing 
no worse than the revered Shakespeare did when he defined 
Joan of Arc as a semi-lunatic, a hag, a witch and a common 
whore. Such are the by-products of taking your history 
nationalistically. But Mr. Walpole’s rapt references to the 
high brow, the nobility and breeding of every movement, 
the unflinching carriage of the head—they suggest a rather 
too passionate admiration for the beau geste. The beau 
geste becomes, without much difficulty, the faux bon. That 
scems to be Mr. Walpole’s failing. It is not important, it 
is even fortunate, that his heart runs ahead of him. It is 
the source of much of his infectuousness. But there are 
setisfactions that the imagination cannot afford and keep a 
grip on reality. “These are satisfactions derived from hero- 
worship, unexamined goodness, unexamined badness, pleas- 
ures taken directly from the name on the box and the hand- 
some profile of circumstance. These may be right enough 
in their time and place, but to give them first preference in 
life is to narrow life to its current mythology. For all his 
sensitiveness, this is the tendency of Mr. Walpole. His 
dolls remain uncommonly dear to him. 


PF. Hi. 


Economic Pieties 


4d merican Problems of Reconstruction. A National Sym 
posium on the Economic and Financial Aspects. Edited bs 
Elisha M. Friedman. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


S4.00 
4. ° 


HERE are several excellent essays in this volume and 

it may be ungracious to find fault with a book for 
what it does not deal with. But it is surely worthy of note 
that a book concerned with the effects of the war shows no 
indication that the war has produced any radical change 
in the current mode of American business economic 
thought—the same vigor and acuteness in dealing with par- 
ticular ways and means and the same disinclination to deal 
with vital aims and purposes, which have made our eco- 
nomic discussions such artificial and inhuman affairs. 

In the first part of the book we have indeed an eloquent 
essay on The American of Tomorrow which shows that the 
tormer Chairman of the Progressive party can still speak 
the language which thrilled so many in the campaign of 
1912. We should be inspired “ not by the spell of the set 
ting of yester’s sun but by the vision of the dawn of a new 
day.” But if Mr. Perkins himself has the vision he has 
not communicated it in this essay. He says that men are 
being bound closer together and that collectivism is bound 
to replace individualism. But what in terms of concrete 
human experience all this means to Mr. Perkins is shown 
in the following: “The man of exceptional ability, of more 
than ordinary talent, will hereafter work for his rewards, 
tor his honors, not in one direction but in two, first and fore- 
in some public work accomplished and second in 
wealth acquired.” 
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Though a good deal of the book is devoted to interna 
tional commerce—indeed the bulk of the book is devoted to 
questions that are primarily capitalistic or financial—there 
is nothing said about reconstruction in international rela 
tions. To the layman it might seem that while before the 
war we regarded international commerce as a_ purel\ 
private affair between individual merchants, the war has 
forced all the nations to see that their very national exist 
ence depends on the exchange of food, raw materials and 
manufactures. But the writers in this book do not seem 
to be troubled by any question of the equitable distribution 
of the world’s supply of raw material. The keynote is 
struck by Mr. O. P. Austin who insists that “ world trade 
currents cannot be radically changed by even the greatest 
of wars or the commercial regulation which may follow.”’ 
Parenthetically Mr. Austin makes the startling assertion 
that the war has grown out of commercial ambition; and 
in a paper on foreign investments, Mr. Sisson, of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company, warns us that foreign investments 
in the future must not lead to territorial aggression. But 
how that is to be avoided in the future which has taken 
place in the past we are not told. In general the writers 
are entirely opposed to an economic war after a militar) 
war, but are all averse to tackling the problem of tariff and 
iree trade. 

In regard to internal policy the various writers are disin- 
clined to come to real grips with the vexed question of pub- 
lic control in industry. There is agreement, in the main, 
that under government direction during the war great 
economies have been effected. Despite the withdrawal of 
men into war and the making of munitions our output of 
food, raw materials and even our manufacturing facilities 
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have been increased. Production has been speeded up, 
waste eliminated, and by stimulating research vast possi- 
bilities for the future have been opened. But the articles 
on the railroad and the shipping problems tamely repeat the 
traditional and conventional arguments in favor of private 
ownership with a mild admixture of government control. 
It is doubtless unsound to argue that what can be done by 
the government in time of war can also be effected in time 
of peace. But is it so certain that zest and enthusiasm for 
human welfare cannot possibly be aroused in time of peace? 

In the chapter on capital, labor and the state, we come 
nearest to a serious effort to deal with fundamental changes. 
Mr. Webhle thinks that the war has weakened the position 
of capital and has strengthened the position of labor. When 
“ profiteer ” became a term of reproach, the natural alliance 
between the big interests got broken up. Manufacturers, 
raw material men, bankers and railroad men lost their 
solidarity and began blaming each other for the high prices. 
On the other hand labor has received greater government 
recognition than ever before. The need for increased pro- 
duction to pay the national debt and to satisfy other de- 
mands must lead the government to continue to be vitally 
interested in those factors which make for industrial stabili- 
zation. To the extent, therefore, that the tendencies ob- 
taining during the war will continue, industry will be demo- 
cratized and decasualized—democratized by giving labor a 
voice in determining working conditions and decasualized 
by making the employment relation more permanent. The 
great outstanding fact in the wage system, according to Mr. 
Wehle, is the insecurity of the laborer, the fact that he 
may be fired at any time for any or no reason. This is the 
fundamental! basis of labor’s antagonism. By making the 
labor group a legal partner in industry and giving it a share 
of the increased product, the productivity of labor would 
be greatly increased. This together with the government’s 
regulation of the supply of raw material will also turn out 
to the advantage of manufacturers by eliminating elements 
of risk and interruption. 

There can be no doubt that giving to labor a greater 
share in determining labor conditions and a greater share 
of the product would mean a radical transformation of our 
wage system. The complete humanization of labor, how- 
ever, calls for more factors than Mr. Wehle mentions and 
much more than American employers and their supporters 
are ready to grant. Intelligent men, however, must recog- 
nize more and more that the solvency of a nation depends 
on its power to produce, and that the present wage system 
is frightfully wasteful—huge losses being due to prevent- 
able accidents, disease, over-strain, under-nourishment and 
forced idleness and indifferent or hostile workmanship. 

While all questions as to the future must remain somewhat 
uncertain one thing seems beyond doubt, and that is that 
after the war we shall have to raise more taxes. The 
manner in which the burden of these taxes will be dis- 
tributed will be decisive for our future welfare. Whether 
we decide to carry the public debt as England has in the 
past or to pay it as Prof. Seligman advocates, there will 
in any case be a huge interest on the public debt and if 
the world is to be made safe for democracy there must 
be increased expenditures on social legislation. How shall 
the revenue be raised? It is good to see Prof. Seligman 


press the point that taxes should be paid by those who are 
able to do so, by those who enjoy privileges. This means 
not only an increase in the income tax, making the scale 
of progression steeper, but that we shall, like England and 
Italy, draw the distinction between earned and unearned 
income and go in heavily for a graduated inheritance tax. 
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That government intervention in the financing of indys. 
try will be necessary to prevent the burden of the higher 
interest rate from bearing too heavily upon those least a)j- 
to bear it, is the natural conclusion from Prof. Kemmerer’, 
long paper on the rate of interest. 

The only paper in the whole collection dealing w+) 
politics is the one by Dr. Cleveland, the former Directo; 
of the Bureau of Municipal Research, and is entitled, Ca 
Democracy Be Efficient? Dr. Cleveland contends tha: oy; 
political machinery has been inefficient because it has hag 
no competition. Politically we have lived in the illusion 
of “ that time-worn, dog-eared philosophy known as |aisser 
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faire.” The war, he thinks, has broken that illusion }, 
showing the need for efficient cooperation. Efficient gov. 
ernment means strong centralized leadership instead of oy; 


traditional division of authority, and also a highly traineg 
staff of specialists. Such government can be democrat 
by making it responsible and responsive to public contro! 
Dr. Cleveland thinks this can be brought about in ths 
country by making the Cabinet responsible to Congres 
which can be effected by simply changing the rules of Con. 
gress so as to give priority to executive measures, and 
requiring Cabinet members to appear personally befor 
the House and explain and defend their measures. Under 
those conditions a refusal by Congress to pass such » 
measure would force the President either to amend the 
measure or to change the Cabinet. 

There can be no doubt that an executive budget and 
closer cooperation between the Cabinet and Congress would 
make for more efficient government; but Dr. Cleveland: 
entire scheme illustrates how easy it is to devise efficienc 
schemes if you only ignore inconvenient facts. The incoo- 
venient fact in this case is the President of the United 
States who, being also elected by the people, will never 
consent to yield to Congress on al! occasions and thus 
come an ornamental figurehead like the king of Engian: 
or the president of the French Republic. Indeed if Dr 
Cleveland were to study French politics of the few year 
previous to the election of Poincaré he would see tha 
the subordination of cabinets to Congress is not without is 
serious drawbacks. Dr. Cleveland, however, is wise in is 
sisting that specialists or experts must be subordinated 1 
public control. The danger of government by experts # 
briefly at 1 wisely put by Secretary Lane in his introdv 
tion to this book. 

Volumes of symposia, collected essays and other vaude 
ville performances are notoriously uneven and devoid 
genuine unity. Men generally do not give as much carttu 
attention to works of this sort as they do to systematc 
books of their own. It is easy enough for an editor © 
map out a field and to obtain the promise of a number 0! 
notable men to treat the various topics assigned to them 
but it is very difficult to make them do it, especial! 
they are distinguished citizens over whom the editor 58 
not even the power that a periodical editor has over 
contributors. Efficient editing is impossible where ther 
no power of rejection, omission and revision. This ¥# 
impossible in the volume before us not only because % 
contributors included bankers and trust magnates, 
like Schwab and Vanderlip, but largely because the edit 
had no very definite views of his own other than the p* 
vailing pieties, which he has with labored harmless 
made clear in the two introductory essays of his own. W# 
the contributors have taken rather lightly the request ® 
tell us what are the temporary and what'the permai® 
effects of the war, and what should be our national econotn 
policy, they have brought forth a good deal of valuable 
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Labor has become the dominant force in European 
affairs. Here in America it is just beginning to realize 
its strength and its responsibilities. American Labor 
is at the crossways. Will it continue old trade union 
tactics? Will it become a political organization ? 
Or will it reach out for direct control of industry ? 
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formation on more or less relevant industrial and financial 
problems. There is for instance a highly interesting article 
by Prof. Fisher on stabilizing the value of the dollar which 
calls to our attention the profoundly unscientific character 
of our currency. One cannot help wondering how little 
progress our science of physics would have made if its units 
of measurement were as variable as are the units of economic 
value. The reader will also find in this volume a clear 
survey of the mineral resources of our country by the 
Director of the U. S. Geological Survey and an illuminat- 
ing and persuasive article on free ports by Prof. Clapp; 
also an interesting article by Senator Owen on the inter- 
national rate of exchange. 

This chaste and impersonal book does not say a word 
about woman in industry. M. R. C. 


War Work 


My Lorraine Journal, by Edith O'Shaughnessy. Neu 
York: Harper Bros. $1.60. 


HAT the Great War was like to the men who suf- 

fered and fought and survived one speculates on, but 
in vain. They come from the ships, and tell one incident 
or another that appears to have sealed up most of their 
general impressions of the war. On the whole, they are 
mute as to the broader realities. I have in mind particu- 
larly one young friend, well equipped with eloquence before 
he set out with the marines, to win wounds and honor at 
Chateau Thierry, in the St. Mihiel salient, in the Argonne. 
How eagerly I searched his first letter after the armistice. 
A wound still troublesome, and page upon page of Christ- 
mas dinner. That was all. 

One expects more of the civilians, who helped in the work 
behind the lines or got in its way. They must have gained 
more numerous impressions, cut down by distance to the 
capacity of human expression. But somehow they too dis- 
appoint. “‘A terrible but wonderful experience "—Yes, | 
could say as much from my remote desk. “ You cannot 
possibly imagine what it was like.” Yes, but what was it 
like? In such a mood of questioning you stumble across 
Mrs. O’Shaughnessy’s journal and are glad. For this is 
the same Mrs. O'Shaughnessy who wrote about Mexico so 
vividly that after reading her books you never quite got it 
out of your mind that you had been in Mexico, looked into 
the fatalistic eyes of Madero, participated in some mysterious 
way in the crime of Huerta. Why should she not similarly 
confer upon you an illusion of France behind the firing line 
from Chalons to Nancy? She does. 

It is an illusion of endless tired men pressing toward the 
battle line, just over the horizon, and yet hardly conceivable 
as real, from the heart of a peacefully smiling French valley. 
An illusion of infinite faces stamped with the strain of war. 
“ Three faces stand out in one’s mind, the captivity face, 
the hard, shining face and eyes of unwounded men just from 
the combat, and the faces of wounded aviators.” Not 
human faces, but the finished craftsmanship of war. One 
also gains a vivid impression of the women drawn to the 
war by the passion of service and by a deeper force, obscure 
to the observer and obscurest of all to themselves. “ Among 
the innumerable phenomena of this war are these women 
.. . brought for the first time into personal contact with 
man, other than father or brother, ministering to his wants, 
witness of his agonies, awed spectator of his continual 
apotheosis, and all the daily transmutations of the definite 
and ordinary into the infinite and divine. The world war 
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gives the one chance for the twisting of conventional lives, 
lived along the straightest of lines, into completely unex- 
pected shapes . . ._ these elemental women of inde- 
scribable innocence, with that warm, wondering look, or 
sometimes that determined and inexorable look upon their 
faces— ” 

The Lorraine Journal covers the period from June, 1917, 
to January, 1918. That was a period in which the war 
was most a contest of endurance of peoples. Great strokes 
of generalship were few, and no personalities stood sharp); 
outlined. For this period, then, the task of the historian 
was chiefly to perceive and record collective moods. Mrs. 
O'Shaughnessy seems to have succeeded well in this. You 
hear the murmuring that only an abyss of pride stood be- 
tween the peoples and peace. You share in the wonder o! 
the fighting man over the relentless hatred of the civilian. 
You feel the weariness, the despair over the endlessness 
of it all, and yet the resolution to endure. 

The book runs on easily, artlessly; you may see a good 
many things in it or you may see nothing, according to 
your mood. It is like life. It does not bring out all the 
best that is in the author, but it brings out some of the 
best—a capacity to look far over the stream of humanity; 
and a consequent freedom from the narrow vindictive 
moods characteristic of some of our literary heroines of the 
Allied cause. But for Mrs. O’Shaughnessy’s power of 
dramatic characterization the movement to and fro of 
brave, anonymous humanity offered no adequate field. He: 
Mexican landscapes were clear and vivid, unified by a 
rare animistic insight; her Lorraine landscapes are dust) 
and vague. A good book; but one feels that a better book 
was lost through the circumstance that this writer was 
drawn into the vortex of “ war work.” 

ALVIN JOHNSON 


On Behalf of the Bolshevik 


Six Red Months in Russia, by Louise Bryant. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. $2.00. 


OUISE BRYANT is with the Bolsheviki, stirred by; 
their aims, swept in by their enthusiasm. She meant 

her narrative of events in Russia during the autumn and 
winter of 1917-18 to be well balanced and carefully con 
sidered. As a matter of fact the thing was impossible 
The people who went to Russia in 1917 had interests there, 
either financial or emotional. She was emotionally inter- 
ested in the development of democracy, and it mattered little 
to her that this development should threaten the very exist 
ence of business. The Americans who went to Russia in 
1917 to save some tottering financial establishment from 
complete ruin were differently affected by the rulings of the 
Soviets. ‘The growth of liberty encroached on their imme- 
morial privileges, and they were as honestly shocked as Miss 
Bryant was delighted. Because their interests were less 
humanitarian than hers we incline to trust them less. Lack- 
ing unbiassed observers we find it necessary to evaluate the 
statements of those who have had most actual contact with 
the present Russian government. And for good reasons 
those who had opportunities of knowing it were radicals. 
Six Red Months in Russia is a collection of anecdotes 
experiences, photographs, official documents, arguments, and 
explanations. The chapters fit badly together, and a swift 
journalistic method makes them irritatingly casual. ‘The 
book is a collection of articles, and not an elaborated dis- 
cussion. It often rouses curiosities that must go unsatisfied 
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or wait until the information wanted turns up unexpected] 
in another chapter. The ensemble is bad, yet the whole 
somehow contrives to be both interesting and informing. 
The pressure of ideas, however uneven, is never low. The 
burden of the author’s message is that to suspect the Bol- 
sheviki of German leanings was absurd—that no othe: 
Russian party was so hated by imperial Germany; that the 
Bolsheviki are in power because the people want them, and 
Kerensky out because he set his face against popular de- 
mands; that the country is completely socialistic, and no 
permanent bourgeois regime possible; that what has been 
done to make Russia over was accomplished generously and 
humanely, in a spirit of exaltation over the breaking of old 
bonds; that there is no more disorder than in countries sup- 
posedly quiet. There must be exaggeration in this, but it 
is excusable exaggeration, warm hearted, uncalculating. 
More valuable to the student of conditions are the descrip- 
tions given of pivotal assemblages and events. Miss Bryant 
was present at the Preparliament and the original Soviet of 
the Russian Republic, at the sessions of the Constituent As- 
sembly and the fall of the Winter Palace. She is an ex- 
ceedingly acute reporter. Her summaries are packed with 
facts. Hardly less valuable are the character sketches of 
revolutionary leaders—a gallery that includes Kerensky, 
Trotsky, Alexandra Kollontay, Antonoff, Krylenko, Du- 
benko, Marie Spirodonova, and other less known or un- 
known names. 

It is a long time in the life of the revolution since the 
first spontaneous organization of the Red Guard, and the 
proud stark grief of the Red Burial. Exaltations are 
ephemeral, and we wonder what, with all their good inten- 
tions, the Bolsheviki have been able to do for Russia. Not 
much, certainly, as yet. Food seems to be as scarce, the 
mortality among children as high, as a year ago. Enemies 
of the Bolsheviki say this is due to inherent inefficiency ; their 
friends maintain it is due to hindrances from without. ‘The 
Bolshevik experiment came at a bad time for experiments. 
But it is an ancient and usually respected right of nations 
to try what they like whenever they please. And our debt 
of aid to unfortunate peoples is not cancelled because we 
happen to disagree with them. 

M. A. 
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31 Miles 
a Second 


Every waking minute, 
members of The Delineator 
families travel 1,900 miles 
on rubber heels. They buy 
10,869 pairs daily. All the 
women’s and_ children’s, 
and many of the men’s, are 
bought by women folks. 
In fact, the few things that 
women do not buy in our 
home life, they strongly 
influence the purchase of. 
And the way to influence 
the women “purchasing 
agents’ at the head of a 
million prosperous homes 
is to tell them about your 
article in 


The 
Delineator 
The Magazine In 

One’ S7illion Homes 











Whatever book you want 


Miewauthr, 


has it, or will get it. 
We buy old, rare books, and sets of books 
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Vv THE NEW 


Mr. HuEBSCH recommends these books 
as aids to understanding paramount 


problems: 
IRELAND: A Study in Nationalism dy 
Francis Hackett. (Second edition, 


$2.00. ) 


THE AIMs oF Lasour by Arthur 
Henderson. (Fourth print- 
ing, $1.00. ) 


YounG InpiA: An _ Interpreta- 
tion and History of the Na- 
tionalist Movement from 
Within by Lajpat Rai. (Sec- 
ond printing, $1.50.) 

THE New UNironismM by Andre Tridon. 
(Second edition, $1.00.) 


AT BOOKSTORES OR OF 
B.W. HUEBSCH Publisher NEw York 
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Miss Howe — Miss Maro’ $ School 


A COUNTRY boarding school for girls. College 
preparation, advanced academic and vocational 
Horseback riding, field games and winter 


Separate cottage for Junior department. 
Send for Booklet 


MARY LOUISE MAROT, Principal 


courses. 
sports. 


Thompson, Conn. 
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The American 


SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 


Scandinavia is the battle ground of ideas. 
Every issue of the War and the Social! 
Revolution has been fought there blood- 
lessly. What is the outcome? The RE 
VIEW asked two Socialist editors who 
were guests of our Government. In the 
March-April Number Otto Johanssen 
describes the peaceful revolution that 
swept away the medieval rubbish of 
Swedish political life. Jacob Vidnes tells 
of the wane of Bolshevism in Norway. 


In the same number appear “ AN UN. 
SIGNED LETTER,” by THEopor: 
ROOSEVELT; “ VILHJALMUR gy 
FANSSON,” a biographical sketch of 
the explorer, by JOHN G. HOLME, and 
“ A GLIMPSE OF MODERN DAN 
ISH ART,” by MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN. 


Illustrated — Bi-Monthly — Yearly subscription 
$2.00. Single copies 35 cents 


Published by the 


AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION 
25 West 45th Street, New York 

















CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
THE CHRISTIAN SCIENTIST, 10c. a copy; dollar | 
a year. 622 Audubon Building, New Orleans, La. | 
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(Cottage Style) 
28 Compartments, Price $12.00 


=, Bird Houses should be erected 
now in order to be sure of success as they 
should be ready for the birds when they 
return. Dodson Bird Houses are the best 
because they are built by a bird lover, who 
lives in a bird sanctuary and has spent 
a lifetime in studying the song birds, their 
habits, and how to attract them around 
beautiful “ Bird Lodge,” his home on the 
Kankakee River. Our song birds (our in- 
sectivorous birds) destroy billions of insect 
pests, protect our crops, shrubs and gar- 
dens and repay you a thousand fold with 
their beauty and song. 
ORDER NOW — DON’T WAIT 

Free book on request, telling how to at- 
tract the song birds around your home, 
illustrating Dodson line, giving prices. Also 
beautiful colored bird picture free. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON $37 \urricsn’aveo“Nankakee, tit 
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INDUSTRIAL 
RESEARCH 
announces 
the publication of: 


1. The Industrial Council Plan in Great 
Britain—Reprints of the Reports of 
the Whitley Committee and Related 
Documents, together with Report on 
Operation of Works Committees. 

First complete and convenient pre 
sentation of these important documents. 


2. How the Government Handled its 
Labor Problem during the War. Hand- 
book of Federal War Labor Agencies. 

Condensed account of organization, 
function and personnel, with excerpts 
from basic documents. 


Twenty-five cente each - 
postage five cents additional 
10 Copies $2.00 


ADDRESS: THE SECRETARY 
465 WEST 23RD STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 








STORIES of JESUS 
THE CHRIST 
By FRANK HARRIS 


INCLUDING 


JESUS 


By 
GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 





27c postpaid anywhere 





PEARSON LIBRARY 
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Way Less Than Manufacture or” 
: built Underwood 


> Price 






a U. s. Govt. sent 
ng scarce. 

Underwoods, Genuine Visible 
yaaa atbigsaving. 5-Year Guarantee, 
Try it 10 DAYS FREE. Rent or buy. 
Write quick for Ofer No. 241, 


Typewriter Emporium, 34-36 W. Lake St., C 











WICK! OLD CHELSEA 


at 51 West 16 Street 
New York City 
A living place for 
discriminating people 
Under Personal Management of Miss @olesioc 











